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The value of 
the telephone as 
a needed protec- 
tion against fire 
loss, and the jus- 
“first aid” by 


tice of recognizing this 


lower premium charges, continue to be 
discussed notwithstanding insurance com- 
panies have turned down the proposition. 

They deny that lower rates can be ac- 
corded buildings equipped with telephone 
service, yet the newspapers daily contain 
many items showing that telephone calls 
have prevented losses, and, on the other 
hand, that lack of a telephone on the 
premises has caused unnecessary property 
damage. 

x * * * 


One of the underwriters’ associations 
refusing to grant lower rates has justified 
its refusal by asserting that a large ma- 
jority of fire alarms come in over signal 
boxes, and not over the telephone. 

This statement is refuted by an investi- 
gation made by the Michigan Bell com- 
pany in the city of Jackson, Mich., which is 
an urban community with sufficient popu- 
lation—over 55,000 according to the 1930 
census—to make the comparison all the 
more favorable to the telephone. That is 
to say, with a metropolitan fire alarm sys- 
tem in operation, it might be inferred that 
the telephone fire calls would be in the 
minority. 

However, as the Michigan company’s 
house organ states: 

“The importance of telephone service 
because of the possibility of fire in the 
home is clearly demonstrated in a report 


recently submitted by the Jackson fire de- 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


partment on the number of calls received 
in 1931, as follows: 

By telephone, 510. 

By fire alarm box, 142.” 

In the smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts, where there are no fire signal sys- 
tems,* practically all fire alarms are car- 
ried by telephone wires. The showing made 
in a city the size of Jackson will be sur- 
prising to all concerned. 

Some Suggestions. 

If fire insurance companies cannot grant 
lower premium charges to policy holders 
having a telephone on their property, the 
suggestion has been made that the same 
object might be attained by the companies 
making a higher rate to those without tele- 
phone service. This, of course, would fur- 
nish an added inducement to install a tele- 
phone. 

The telephone man who makes. this 
suggestion says he has no intention of 
raising insurance costs to non-telephone 
users, but bases his idea on the general sys- 
tem in vogue of regulating insurance pre- 
miums according to the risk involved. Occu- 
pants of fireproof buildings get a lower 
rate than tenants of so-called “fire traps.”’ 
On the same principle, persons without tele- 
phone service would expect to pay a 
higher rate than those having a telephone 
at hand to summon aid. 

Mutual fire insurance companies operat- 


ing in rural districts are keenly alive to 


the importance of adequate telephone ser- 
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vice in handling fires, 
and are making a 


strong effort to co- 


operate with _ tele- 
phone companies 
having farm. subscribers’ lines. The IIli- 


nois Agricultural Association is collecting 


data on the effectiveness of rural tele- 
phone service in case of fire, by means of 
a questionnaire sent to all farm mutual 
fire companies asking for their experience 
with the telephone concerns. 

The Illinois 


urging its member companies to supply 


Telephone Association is 


any information that may be called for, as 
the result is expected to be helpful not 
only to the insured but also to the tele- 
phone companies. 


* * * * 


A new suggestion as to how telephone 
companies might profit from the fire ser- 
vice they render is contained in a letter 


TELEPHONY has received from Roy E. 


Steele, of the Advance Telephone Co., lo- 


cated at Winchester, Ind. He writes: 


noticed a few articles in 
TELEPHONY regarding telephones in con- 
nection with rural fire protection. After 
making several inquiries I learn that cet- 
trally-located fire fighting apparatus for 
rural communities is quite common, and 
that much money has been and is being 
spent for rural fire trucks and apparatus. 

I also learn that fire insurance companies 
have refused to make any difference in 
their rates because of such protection, al- 
though it is proving to be a great help in 
cutting down the losses. Likewise, I find 
that rural fire organizations are of little 
or no value if they couldn’t depend on the 
telephone for giving the alarm. 

I am wondering if it couldn’t be ar- 
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ranged some way for the telephone com- 
panies to take advantage of this fact; pos- 
sibly by local fire insurance 
agents, and securing a special rate for their 
especially where there are 
communities having rural fire trucks.” 


becoming 


subscribers, 


Acting as such agents, telephone mana- 
gers could advise preferential rates, but 
the final decision, of course, would rest 
with the insurance company. 


* * *k * 


From several sections reports come show- 
ing that the rural telephone situation is 
improving. There has been a decline in 
rural cancellations and a noticeable sub- 
sidence in the campaign for reduced rates. 

Whether this is due to the approach of 
the busy season on the farm, when the 
farmer has less time to complain, or to 
the fact that he finds it more necessary to 
have a telephone at such a time, at all 
events a number of companies find their 
troubles with farm subscribers growing 
less acute. 

One thing that has been useful in coping 
with the rural complaints is that in nearly 
all cases investigation has shown that the 
rates charged for service have been rea- 
sonable. In many instances, the farm sub- 
scribers have been convinced against their 
will that they have not paid an exorbitant 


rate for their service, and they have ac- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., General Shelby Hotel, May 4, 5 
and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapelis, May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 26 and 27. 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 26 and 27. 








cepted the concrete facts submitted in 
answer to their general complaints. 
A Rural Testimonial. 

Secretary Crowley is sending his Minne- 
sota member companies a strong argument 
to use in connection with rural complaints. 
This is a copy of a letter written to the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. by 
a farmer about his telephone service. As 
a testimonial for rural telephone service, 
it covers the ground so adequately that it 


is published here: 


“T am a farmer and have been for the 
last nine years; have farmed in and about 
this locality—Jackson, Minn.—for nine 
years. I have always had good luck, more 
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or less, in farming, even during these 
times when prices are not the best. I have 
reared a family of two, and provided a 
comfortable home, and have always made 
things as cheerful as possible for my fam- 
ily and friends. 

Was somewhat unfortunate this winter 
when we were caught in a fire and not 
properly prepared. I moved the first of 
March to this particular farm and before 
I was completely settled in the house it 
caught fire and burned up, losing a large 
portion of my household goods. 

A big portion of my misfortune lies in 
not having a telephone. My intention was 
to have one installed about the 15th, figur- 
ing I would get all settled first and I 
would know just where I would want it 
placed. 

I have always had a telephone and 
would not do without one. It just seemed 
to happen in this case and at the right 
time to catch me without one. I don't 
think there is anything on my farm that 
I rely on like I do the telephone. 

I believe if I had had one the night of 
the fire I would have gotten all of my 
household things out. But, being as it 
was, I had to go about three-quarters of 
a mile to a neighbor to put in the alarm, 
losing a lot of valuable time. 

No farm should be without a telephone 
for the service it renders and the small 
expense that it costs. 

{ hope some farmer without telephone 
service will profit by my experience as I 
have stated it.” 

(Signed) 
R. F. D. No. 1. 


Vern Mclalwain, 
Jackson, Minn. 


What Public Thinks of Company and Why 


Here Is Interesting Discussion of What Influences Attitude of Public Toward 
Telephone Company and Direction It Takes—Studies Carried Out—Address 
Before Annual Convention of the Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


By A. J. Allen, 


Operating Vice-President, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Telephone people have for years realized 
the importance of being well thought of by 
the public. Great emphasis has been placed 
over a considerable period on personalizing 
the service, and much attention has been 
given to service from the customer’s stand- 
point. 

We are all familiar with the advertise- 
ments current during the past few years to 
the effect that there are certain things that 
even our best friends won't tell us. It has 
been called to our attention that this may 
be true of a telephone company: as well as 
of an individual. 

An outside organization which has made 
a specialty for a number of years of study- 
ing public attitude, not only towards tele- 
phone companies and other utilities but 
also in regard to department stores, radio 
broadcasting and many other lines of serv- 
ice, maintains that it is practically impos- 





sible for us as telephone employes to find 
out exactly what the public thinks. 

Certain members of the public, when 
they find out that they are talking to a 
telephone employe feel called upon to point 
out both real and imaginary faults on the 
part of the telephone company, while 
others give us only praise, where in reality 
they may have certain pent-up grudges 
against us. 

The theory of the outside organization is 
that the public will talk much more frankly 
about the telephone company to an outsider 
than they will to any representative of the 
company. A few studies of this kind have 
been made, all outside of Ohio, and I 
thought you might be interested in some 
excerpts from these reports. 

There is no more pervasive and yet un- 
certain influence in American industrial 
life than public opinion; uncertain because 


it is so little known—pervasive because it 
is the ultimate motive force of all com- 
mercial transactions. 

The buying power of the public, upon 
which any commercial civilization 
rest, cannot be tapped except through 
popular desires, preferences and feelings. 
Those make the basis for public opinion. 

Public opinion controls the direction of 
social and economic change, even though in 
itself it is at times easily controlled. Public 
opinion is simply an average of thousands 
of beliefs, sometimes conflicting, sometimes 
overlapping, held sometimes lightly or 
again intensely by the different individuals 
who make up the public. 

As people differ in their intellectual and 
emotional experiences, in the information 
they gather and in the interest they accu- 
mulate, their general attitudes toward spe 
cific institutions come to differ. 
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April 30, 1932. 


Why does one man approve most highly 
of the telephone company and enjoy using 
its service, while his neighbor holds the 
company a “soulless corporation” rendering 
service only good enough to “get by with”? 

The problem becomes this: What experi- 
ences or knowledges or beliefs have an in- 
fluence upon the attitude of people toward 
the telephone company, and in what direc- 
tion does it work? 

The general nature of the study carried 
on to determine public attitude can best be 
indicated by presenting a few broad ques- 
tions, such as: 

1. What dissatisfactions with 
service exist? 

2. What knowledge of telephone operation 

exists among the telephone users, and 

what has significance in making for 
more satisfactory service? 

What media for advertising and educa- 

tion are most effective? 

4. What differences exist among various 
economic groups and between men and 
women in the attitudes and beliefs re- 
garding telephone service? 


telephone 


ww 


The facts in regard to the public’s feel- 
ing were brought out in these studies by 11 
general attitude questions. The investiga- 
tion was made in a coldly impartial manner. 
No attempt was made to suppress any find- 
ings of antagonism, or of public esteem. 

Dislike for the telephone company was 
found to exist among a few people, even to 
a point of strong opposition. Such dislike 
as was encountered was used, together with 
the approval of others, in an attempt to 
arrive at the whole truth regarding public 
attitude toward the telephone company. 

One of the essential factors in securing 
cooperation of people whom the interview- 
ers approached was the assurance given 
that no names were taken; that there was 
nothing to sell; that there was no follow- 
up. The interviewers did not attempt to 
force the interviews, but they were very 
successful in getting most people to grant 
interviews readily. 

The survey in each city was made in six 
sections representing males and females; 
and three economic groups, termed high, 
medium and low. In spite of the lower 
estimate put upon the need for the tele- 
phone by the low economic group, the gen- 
eral favor toward the company is not 
much lower than that of the high economic 
groups. 

The sentiment against increase of gov- 
ernment control was marked and, strangely 
enough, was greater among the lower eco- 
nomic groups, both men and women, than 
among the others. The medium groups 
were somewhat less opposed to increased 
government control than either the high or 
low groups. 

The five service items which the study 
indicated as having the greatest effect on 
their general attitude were: “Speed of 
operator’s answer,” “cut-offs,” “poor con- 
nections,” “wrong numbers,” and “difficulty 
in hearing and being heard.” 
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These particular aspects of service so 
easily arouse antagonism that any let-up in 
attention to them is dangerous. 

Investigation of the complaints people 
remembered having made to the telephone 
company showed that the most important 
were: “Cut-offs,” “bell rang,” “no one on 
the line,” 
nections.” 


“slow answer,” and “bad con- 


Very decided irritation is at- 

















‘“‘There Is No More Pervasive and Yet Un- 
certain Influence in American Industrial 
Life,’ Declared Mr. Allen, ‘“‘Than Public 
Opinion; Uncertain Because It Is So Little 
Known—Pervasive Because It Is the Ulti- 
mate Motive Force of All Commercial 
Transactions.” 


tached to the feeling that nothing would 
come of the complaint. 

Telephone installation generally produces 
a favorable impression. Promptness and 
efficiency are the characteristics most fre- 
quently noticed. Promptness and quality 
of work produce the greatest good will, 
but memory of intelligence shown in the 
work was very important as a potential 
producer of favor. 

In spite of the antagonism supposed to 
be associated with the payment for public 
utility service, little 
bills was revealed. 


with 
telephone 
bills do produce strong resentment, but the 
belief that they occur was found to be 
small. 
Carelessness in 


dissatisfaction 
Errors in 


billing could easily 
arouse strong opposition. The fact that 
bill enclosures were not mentioned as ob- 
jectionable by any of the people interviewed 
shows that there is no appreciable resent- 
ment at all commensurate with the adver- 
tising value of these enclosures. 

One of the surprising results of the 
study of public opinion was the revelation 
that some types of information which ad- 
vertisers had sought to get across to the 
publig seem to work in the opposite direc- 
tion from that intended. 

Public favor does not necessarily follow 


— 
wu 


from an understanding of any particular 
technical process by which a service re- 
sult is achieved. Where such an under- 
standing shows a lower degree of favor on 
the part of its possessor, the common-sense 
course is to omit from the advertising any 
attempt to explain the technicality, unless 
it is absolutely necessary for some reason 
other than the gaining of good will. 

A situation of this sort was shown in 
public knowledge of the requirement of at 
least a second operator to complete a call. 
Those who said that only one operator was 
required were actually more favorable in 
their general attitude towards the company 
than those who said they did not know or 
who knew the real facts. 

The belief of some people that discon- 
tinuance of service on overdue accounts 
was unfair did not seem to be widespread, 
nor generally held. The public generally 
seemed fair in this regard. 
who pay by 


Subscribers 
check seem to have more 
favor for the telephone company than those 
who pay by cash. 

A personal interest in the telephone com- 
pany is significantly. productive of good 
will. _Those having relatives who worked 
for the company, as well as those owning 
stock, were generally in the list favorable 
in their opinion of the company. 

The efforts of the telephone company to 
make people rely more upon directories 
and less upon memory for call numbers 
seem justified by the decided indication that 
a tendency to forget numbers makes for ill 
will towards telephone service. People 
should be encouraged to make greater use 
of cards or similar devices for recording 
frequently called numbers. 

Investigation of public knowledge re- 
garding the use of classified directories 
shows that most people know and use this 
directory, but that the group still un- 
familiar with it is large enough to war- 
rant further educational effort. 

One very significant factor revealed by 
this study is the antagonism of many people 
who feel that they have not been informed 
before publication of a directory so that 
they could arrange to be included with 
their new or changed number in the new 
issue, 

The four most important vehicles for 
getting information about the telephone 
company to the public were in the order 
named: Telephone directory, leaflets and 
folders inclosed with bills, personal con- 
versation with employes, and newspapers. 

Window displays seem very effective, as 
a means of advertising, on people who had 
seen them. Unfortunately the number of 
people reached by window displays was 
small. 

An interesting item in one city where the 
newspapers had run articles and editorials 
against the company but where the service 
was good, was that only 23 per cent of the 
public held the opinion that the newspapers 
were fair to the telephone company 

The public in general knows very little 
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regarding ownership, regulation, etc. The 
public does not know how rates are de- 
termined or whether or not the state con- 
trols the telephone company in any way. 
Less than 12 per cent of the public knows 
that the public service commission has 
anything to say about telephone rates or 
o‘her telephone matters. 

The last study of this kind available was 
made in the winter of 1929-1930. At that 
time the attitude, in general, toward the 
cost of telephone service was one of ap- 
proval of its reasonableness. A similar 
study is being made at the present time, 
and, due to the changed conditions, it will 
be interesting in comparison with the pre- 
vious studies, both as regards to the rea- 
sonableness of costs and of many other 
items. 

The general conclusion on one of the 
studies was: 

With the attitude of newspapers dis- 
counted as it is, and, with the general feel- 
ing that there is nothing which comes be- 
tween the company and the subscribers, it 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
the general attitude of the public depends 
almost entirely upon what the company 
itself does, or does not do, in the conduct 
of business relations with the subscribers. 


New England Bell Adopts New 
Operator’s Transmitter. 

A new transmitter for the operator’s set 
has been developed by the Bell Laboratories 
and standardized by the Bell System. The 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is one of the first of the Bell companies to 
put the new set into use and will require 
approximately 7,000 of these sets to replace 
the present type set. 

The February issue of Telephone Topics, 
monthly magazine of the New England 
company employes, gives a description of 
its features. The new set is a radical de- 
parture from that now in use. The breast 
plate is totally different. It fits more com- 
fortably in place, and has eliminated the 
long arms to which the strap is attached 
on the old set. 

The transmitter is placed at the top of 
the breast plate and is raised from the 
plate itself by a sort of bracket arm that 
enables a much more comfortable adjust- 
ment of the transmitter horn. 

The horn itself swings out from the 
transmitter in a different arc than for- 
merly, and consequently falls more natur- 
ally in the correct position for speaking. It 
has the added feature of a locking adjust- 
ment. This insures that the horn will re- 
sume its normal position after an operator 
or supervisor has had occasion to turn the 
horn to the left while talking to some one 
away from the board. 

There are many advantages to this new 
type of transmitter. The articulation is 
much better; tests indicate that it reduces 
the necessity for repetition by more than 
half; the volume efficiency is about the 
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same, but there is an effective reduction in 
the circuit equivalent; room noises picked 
up are greatly reduced; and the whole ap- 
pearance of the set is said to be better. 


It is expected that it will take over a 
year to completely replace the present type 
of set in the system of the New England 
company. On the older type switchboards, 
some changes in equipment will have to be 
made before these new transmitters can be 
used. 

The toll offices will be equipped first with 
these new transmitters. They will prove 
of great value in the toll offices since they 
will improve the transmission; and thus be 
of material assistance to the operator. 

The dial system A _ boards will be 
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equipped next, and then the information 
boards. The manual offices will be lasi to 
be equipped with these new transmitters. 
The order of precedence has been, as far 
as possible, from the long-haul traffic to 
that of lesser distance. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, April 25: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic spot and future, 534c. Tin— 
Firmer; spot and nearby, $20.15; future, 
$20.40. Iron Quiet; No. 2, f. 0. b. eastern 
Pennsylvania, $14.50@15.00; Buffalo, $14.50 
(15.00; Alabama, $10.00@11.00. Lead— 
Steady; spot, New York, 3.00c; East St. 
Louis, 2.90c. Zinc—Steady; East St. 
Louis, spot and future, 2.65c. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Saving Money Strengthens Character Through Lessons of Self- 
Denial and Control—We Owe It to Ourselves, Our Employer and 
the Community in Which We Live, to Be Thrifty—Series No. 44 


By Mrs. MAYME WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Some people are naturally thrifty while 
others acquire thrift through adversity. To 
be thrifty is a proof of character. Too 
often we become thrifty after we find our 
purses are empty or nearly so. 

Saving money strengthens character 
through the lessons of self-denial and self- 
control. It is not the amount of the prin- 
cipal that you save; it is the principle of 
saving an amount no matter how small. It 
is the frequent trips we make to the say- 
ings bank, and not the size of the deposit 
that proves we are thrifty. 

The fault with the average plan of try- 
ing to save is that we try to save too much. 
In our efforts to put away a little money, 
we put away more than we can spare, and 
at the end of a month or two we find our- 
selves short and ready to say that the 
“thrift” plan is a failure. 

Each employe should save according to 
his income. Employes making small sal- 
aries should save a small amount, while 
employes making large salaries should save 
a larger amount. We owe it to ourselves, 
our employer, and the community in which 
we live, to be thrifty. The chief operator 
should assume the responsibility of en- 
couraging thrift among her operators by 
practice as well as advising. 

There are many ways of encouraging 
thrift. In some of the larger telephone 
organizations operators are given periodical 
increases in salary until they reach the 
maximum operators’ wage scale. If this is 
the case in your office, here is an oppor- 
tunity to sell the operator the thrift idea. 
We know that we never miss what we have 
never had. This will be true of the increase 
in salary if the operator is encouraged to 
save or invest this amount each pay day, 
before she becomes accustomed to having 
this additional money. 


In addition to practicing thrift for our 
own interest, we should also be thrifty 
where our company is concerned. Waste 
of every kind should be eliminated. How 
often we see operators who are careless in 
the use of tickets, pencils and o‘her sup- 
plies. We should be as careful in their use 
as though our purse was responsible for 
their cost. 

Lights should be turned off when they 
are not needed. This is something that is 
frequently neglected. The sky becomes 
cloudy and the lights are turned on, and 
when the sun comes out again, no one 
seems to think about turning them off. 
Lights are kept burning in washrooms 
when they are not needed. Higher candle 
power lights than are required to give 
sufficient light are often used. 

Taking the action given in our answer to 
question No. 5, watching the little things 
and eliminating waste help to make our 
company thrifty. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. How long should you hold a subscriber 
on the line attempting to complete his 
call? 

2. Is it all right to give out the time of 
day? 

3. Is there a report charge on a sent- 
collect station ticket if the charge is 
refused? 

4. When a subscriber places a long dis- 
tance call and is given a leave-word 
report and later we get his party on the 
line and he tells us that he has talked 
from another number, do we charge 
him a report charge? 

5. Why is it necessary to call subscribers 
by telephone after sending a final noti‘e 
if they do not pay their telephone Dill? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 30. . 
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Annual Convention of Kansas Association 


Meeting of Kansas Telephone People an Inspiring One—Attendance Large 
Particularly From Small Companies—Sessions Largely Attended, Featured 
With Excellent Addresses on Topics of Special Interest—Summary of Meeting 


By Dan Hughes, 


Assistant Advertising Manager, United Telephone Co., 


Rain beginning Monday afternoon and 
continuing with unbroken regularity for 18 
hours should have been enough to hold 
back attendance for the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the Kansas Telephone Associa- 
tion, which was held in Topeka, Kansas, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, April 19 and 20. 
In spite of dark skies and muddy roads, 
the crowd began to gather for the first 
session Tuesday morning. More than 250 
telephone people signed the register and 
attended the meetings. 

While registration was being carried for- 
ward in the lobby of Hotel Jayhawk, the 
executive committee met to organize the 
work to be done. 

The Kansas Public Service Commission 
is attempting to determine adequate rates 
of depreciation for every telephone prop- 
erty in the state. After a meeting with 
members of the association, it was decided 
to have a representative committee of tele- 
phone experts cooperate with the commis- 
sion in drawing up an order that will cover 
the matter without bringing serious ex- 
pense to the individual exchange. 

The association appointed its committee 
during the executive session. Other mat- 
ters to be discussed in open meeting were 
outlined during the conference. 

The first business session of the conven- 
tion opened at 2:00 o’clock Tuesday after- 
noon. President Samuel Tucker and Sec- 
retary H. B. Couch presented their reports. 
Assistant Treasurer Ranford Dunlap read 
the report of Treasurer V. E. Chaney, who 
was unable to be present. 

Secretary Couch’s Report. 

After reporting that the association was 
in a strong position to assist the members 
in coping with present day problems 
through services now available, 
Secretary H. B. Couch brought out some 
interesting statistics concerning taxes paid 
and their relation to gross revenue. 

During ‘the past year the association has 
received 15 new members. The names of 
the members were read and the old mem- 
bers were asked to welcome them. 

Rate changes during the recent months 
were discussed and summarized as follows: 
Reductions—commercial 
mutual companies, 11. 


various 


companies, two; 

Discounts for 
Prompt payment—commercial companies, 
eight; mutuals, six. 

Taxes were mentioned as of much con- 
cern to telephone companies as well as in- 
dividuals. From the last available state 
reports, it was found the assessed valua- 
tion for tax purposes varied from $26 to 


$89 a station for other than Class A com- 
panies in Kansas; that the taxes paid varied 
from $0.45 to $3.98 a station, and that the 
taxes paid represented from 1.38 per cent 
to 10.55 per cent of the gross revenue. 
The treasurer’s report for the period 
from May 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932, 
showed the association to be solvent. 
President Samuel Tucker compared tele- 

















President Samuel Tucker in His Address 

Stressed the Difference Between Practices 

of the Telephone and Other Utilities and 
Methods of Supplying Service. 


phone problems and those of other public 
utilities in his address. 

“The development period of the tele- 
phone business,” 
Kansas. 


said he, “has passed by in 
The telephone plants have been 
developed and built to meet the maximum 
demands of subscribers in prosperous times, 
for we have as you know, just passed 
through the most prosperous period ever 
experienced in the history of our country. 

The demands for service and enjoyment 
of the use of additional equipment were 
heavy, especially in the larger cities of 
Kansas. The expenditures for plant and 
equipment with which to meet this demand 
of a prosperous people during the 15 years 
of prosperity have compelled the invest- 
ment of large sums of money in telephone 
properties with which to meet that demand. 

The amount of money invested in any 
particular city or community depended 
upon the demands of the subscribers of 
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Abilene, 


Kans. 


that community or city, whether it was 
for a hedge pole, iron wire, magneto tele- 
phone plant in some small mutual commu- 
nity, costing a few dollars per subscriber, 
or an all-cable automatic plant, costing 
many hundreds of dollars per subscriber. 

The amount of money invested in mate- 
rial and personnel in any city or community 
depended upon the volume demand of the 
subscribers of that place; and the rates of 
today are, of necessity, based upon the cost 
of service consumed in each separate ex- 
change. 

The present-day rates for telephone serv- 
ice are the results of surveys covering de- 
mands of subscribers and the expense of 
supplying those demands. They are based 
on the sustained normal use of that service 
over a term of years, for if a telephone 
income for exchange service can not fluc- 
tuate upward, it also can not fluctuate 
downward, without damage to the invest- 
ment which would also reflect in the grade 
of service. 

During times of prosperity, statements 
were frequently made in the public press 
that ‘Telephone income was guaranteed.’ 
That cry has been changed, and now there 
is a demand on the part of this same 
element that rates for telephone service be 
lowered on account of the lower cost of 
commodities. 

Cheaper Grade of Service Not Wanted. 

“A grocery store, a dry goods store, or 
almost any kind of commercial enterprise 
can decrease its stock of goods and em- 
ployes, if demand falls off. A manufac- 
turer can shut down his plant for a month 
or two; a railroad can take off a few 
trains and make a major saving of oper- 
ating expense, but the telephone business 
must continue 24 hours each day. The 
service must be maintained up to a certain 
standard and none of the high-priced plant 
or personnel can be dispensed with. While 
the telephone public may, and does, pur- 
chase a cheaper grade of food and cloth- 
ing, they will not tolerate a cheaper grade 
of service from the telephone company, 
even in these times of depression. 

You can not say to a telephone subscriber 
using party-line service that his service 
will be cheapened by offering it only a 
certain number of hours per day, or to a 
private-line subscriber with a lot of addi- 
tional equipment that the service now 
offered will be reduced any certain per cent 
in either efficiency or volume. 

This same subscriber does by his own 
actions cut his own demand of electricity 
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or water or gas to the minimum amount, 
for they are measured services. The 
telephone service, however, must operate at 
a maximum, regardless of a depression, 24 
hours of each day throughout the year, in 
order to receive the stated and regulated 
rate of income per subscriber; and lawful 
penalties may be applied if the telephone is 
not ‘efficient and sufficient’ at all times. 

You must meet certain fixed charges 
against your property, such as depreciation, 
taxes, interest on the investment, etc., as 
well as the expenses of operation and 
maintenance. It is a noted fact that taxes 
against public utilities are much greater 
than for private property, although the 
subscribers’ rates must be sufficient to pay 
this tax. 

As your service must be efficient and suf- 
ficient, you dare not reduce the amount of 
material and personnel necessary in the 
operation of this telephone property; and 
since many years have been necessary in 
the development of this material and per- 
sonnel and since no other form of com- 
merce can use any of it or furnish any of 
it and the supply of this material and per- 
sonnel must be maintained, to lower the 
price of it would be to endanger both the 
service and the property. 

There have been a few isolated cases of 
reduction of prices of telephone service in 
small plants, where the owners did not 
understand the dangers of this reduction. 
But in no case of which I know, has this 
reduction in price increased the number 
of subscribers. Usually these small plants 
have the lowest of rates for the service 
furnished. 

If prices were the thing to be sought, 
then the low prices should show favorable 
results, but in no instance is this the case. 
This shows conclusively that a lowering of 
prices for telephone service will not in- 
crease the volume of sales, but will only 
decrease the income of that particular plant 
and ultimately destroy the service given in 
that community. 

The Irreducible Minimum. 

“A certain normal income must be re- 
ceived in each exchange area so that a 
normal service may be furnished and de- 
livered over a period of years. If the 
number of subscribers and normal volume 
of toll service should decrease so that the 
total income falls below 10 per cent of the 
normal, then since rates were based on 
this normal income without any allowance 
for a surplus income, this service is eventu- 
ally crippled and headed for the rocks of 
bankruptcy. 

I believe that a survey of income of the 
telephone business of Kansas will show a 
much greater loss than 10 per cent from 
the income on which rates were based, in 
90 per cent of the telephone exchanges in 
the state in the year 1931 and that the 
loss has increased the first three months in 
1932. This means that the item of depre- 
ciation must be omitted and plant be 
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allowed to decay without replacement in all 
plants that do not have a sufficient deprecia- 
tion reserve, based on actual property val- 
ues; and this will be exceedingly danger- 
ous if continued two or three years. 

The general public does not understand 
why the telephone business should not be 
in the same class as other lines of com- 
mercial business, the same as for food and 
clothing. This public forgets that it is 
demanding a full volume of telephone serv- 
ice and at the same time, by its own action 
of consumption, does often use a minimum 
of other public services, such as water, gas, 
electricity, in order to pay a minimum price. 

Completeness of Telephone Service. 

“Does this general public realize how 
much more completely the telephone com- 
pany serves its customers, than any other 
business ? 

For instance, a customer desires the 
water service. The premises are piped for 
water, expensive equipment is purchased 
and installed, all at the expense of the cus- 
tomer. Then application is made for the 
water service, and he finds that a deposit of 
money must be made with the company or 
city, which operates this water service in 
order to insure this customer’s monthly 
payment of account. 

This customer then desires gas in the 
premises and goes through the same per- 
formance of paying out a large sum of 
money for plumbing and fixtures. Then 
upon application for the service, he finds 
that a connection charge and a cash deposit 
must be made, and he meets these requests. 
This customer desires to use electricity and 
again goes through the same performance 
of paying out his own money for the in- 
vestment in his own premises, and again 
puts up a cash deposit. 

When this same customer is served by 
any form of public utility service, whether 
it be railroad, street car, post office or for 
any public service desired, this customer 
must pay in advance for every facility 
needed and then pay cash in advance. 

But when this customer desires telephone 
service, he is not asked to pay out his 
money for any equipment; and he is en- 
titled to have a special line for his own 
private use extending from the central 
office to his own premises, many blocks 
away. All wiring and material used or 
installed in his premises belong to the 
telephone company, and he is requested to 
pay for only that labor and material which 
cannot be recovered. This customer can 
order his service removed the next day, 
or week or month, without any obligation 
on his part. 

Many of the telephone companies in Kan- 
sas are even timid about asking this cus- 
tomer for an advance of money to guaran- 
tee the payment of his account and for the 
loss of labor and material invested in his 
own premises which can not be recovered. 

The telephone people in Kansas must go 
to this general public and change its ideas 
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about this unfairness between the telephone 
service and all other forms of public sery - 
ice. You have your rights and they are 
yours by right. But first tell the public the 
truth and do not bungle the job by sud- 
denly making what might be to the public 
an unfair demand. If the public fully un- 
derstands the telephone situation, it will be 
fair. As a whole it is for a square deal, 
but it must be shown.” 

A. R. MacKinnon, director of service 
sales, Telephone Bond and Share Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., spoke on “The Problems of 
Today.” Mr. MacKinnon recently gave the 
same talk to the utility men of Texas. It 
will appear in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

As Mr. MacKinnon served as secretary 
of the association until December of last 
year, his return as a principal on the pro- 
gram turned into a renewal of many 
friendships. The sale of service is the 
most important problem facing each prop- 
erty in the present economic situation and 
his message was received with intense 
interest. 

Fred Coulson, secretary of the United 
Telephone Co., Abilene, was unable to be 
present and lead a general discussion of 
telephone problems. This was scheduled to 
follow Mr. MacKinnon’s address. Presi- 
dent Tucker led a review of the current 
ideas on depreciation in its stead. 

Teletype operation was demonstrated 
with one tape-type and one page-type ma- 
chines connected on opposite sides of the 
stage. Personal messages were sent, re- 
ceived and passed out as souvenirs. 

A tape-type machine was used to regis- 
ter all visitors. Only a few had ever seen 
one in operation, and it proved to be of 
much interest. 

Tuesday evening the Topeka Chamber of 
Commerce was host at a theater party for 
all convention visitors. 

Second Day Sessions. 

The Wednesday meetings of the opera- 
tors and of the association proper were 
held in different parts of the hotel. Both 
groups joined at 11 o’clock to hear Dr. 
Burris Jenkins, Community Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., on the subject of “Confi- 
dence, the Messenger of Prosperity.” Dr. 
Jenkins is a nationally prominent Kansas 
City minister, who reaches thousands each 
week with his sermons and radio talks. He 
reviewed the general economic situation in 
his address. 

“Intense nationalism is what is wrong 
with the world,” Dr. Jenkins said. “Fol- 
lowing the war there was an intense recru- 
descence of nationalism. One of the prin- 
cipal causes of this depression is a lack of 
international cooperation.” 

Dr. Jenkins, always a witty and enter- 
taining talker, rapped Senator Borah, and 
asserted that he tried to take the opposite 
view to Borah on every question, so as to 
be right. 

He is positive on the subject of cancel- 
lations, or at least wholesale reduction of 
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war debts. “We are in the position of 
reaching out our right hand and saying, 
‘pay up the money,’ while with our left 
hand we shove away the goods. We won’t 
let them pay us in the only means they 
have of paying us—in goods. We want 
gold, and there’s not enough gold in the 
world to pay those debts.” 

It would have been better economy and 
statecraft, Dr. Jenkins declared, to have 
made the magnanimous gesture in 1919 of 
charging up the war debts to profit and 
loss. It will never be collected, anyway, 
he added. 

“The way things are going,” the speaker 
said, “Wall street will have mortgages on 
most of Germany—and that is really dis- 
quieting news. 

“Speaking from a selfish angle, I’m not 
interested in whether the Wall street bank- 
ers get their money right now, but I am 
interested in seeing the deacon in my 
church get his 10 per cent salary reduction 
back. I want to see the Kansas farmers 
in better shape. I want good times in Ger- 
many and Wales and England.” 

Dr. Jenkins heartily decried sentiment of 
certain individuals who say that another 
world war would clarify the atmosphere. 

More international contacts and alliances, 
such as entry into the World Court and 
League of Nations (in which Dr. Jenkins 
still has much faith, incidentally) and re- 
duction or cancellation of war debts are 
seen by him as the means of avoiding fur- 
ther warfare and the restoring of good 
times. 

“Self-interest lies in world cooperation,” 
he said. 

The original program called for F. B. 
MacKinnon, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chicago, to 
review the “National Situation” at 10:00 
a. m. Wednesday. As Mr. MacKinnon 
could not be present, C. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa, national secretary, presented 
the facts to the general session. 

Mr. Deering’s message has been reviewed 
in TELEPHONY in the report of the Ohio 
convention last week. 

The operators met in separate session to 
hear P. P. Cheatham, toll traffic supervisor, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Mr. Cheatham discussed “Re- 
cent Developments in Toll Operating.” Re- 
viewing the newer practices, Mr. Cheatham 
urged all present to become familiar with 
them so inter-office cooperation may be 
maintained. 

The Wednesday afternoon session of the 
convention was the most largely attended 
of the entire meeting. Four speakers were 
on the program and each of them brought 
a message of utmost importance. 

First on the program was John H. Agee, 
Vice-president and general manager, Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. He spoke on “The Rural Telephone 
Problem.” 


Mr. Agee’s address dealt with facts as 
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they are in the industry and _ contained 
much good advice and a number of sug- 
gestions for overcoming conditions. He de- 
clared that a reduction in rates will not 
retain telephones and would reinstall only a 
small part of those lost. 

“Assuming that a rate reduction would 
retain telephones and help recover lost sta- 
tions,” said he, “there is a serious question 


whether the larger companies, at least, 

















Secretary H. B. Couch Reported 15 New 

Members Since Last Meeting of Kansas 

Association and Told of Activities of Or- 
ganization in Aiding Its Members. 


could maintain their property and service, 
and protect their earnings if revenues were 
materially reduced. 

“A temporary reduction in rates is not 
feasible because rates cannot be easily re- 
stored and the temporary period soon be- 
comes a permanent one. In my opinion, the 
effect on the industry, as a whole, of a rate 
reduction at this time would be serious and 
would jeopardize both service and earn- 
ings.” 

Mr. Agee declared that the requests for 
rate decreases are both economic and 
psychological. By reason of the farmer’s 
own losses, he feels that everything must 
be brought down to the low level of agri- 
cultural prices. However, the telephone 
company that accedes to these demands is 
going to face serious financial trouble, and 
face it quickly. 

Continuing, Mr. Agee said: “Let us re- 
member that we owe the public the duty 
to carefully consider our business from 
their angle. Rates must always bear a 
close relation to the value of the service 
rendered. The value of the service cannot 
be divorced from the cost of rendering it.” 

He told of the essay contest conducted by 
his company recently among rural school 
children. In response to this contest, 1,504 
letters were received. It is believed that 
through this contest a good many tele- 
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phones were retained which would other- 
wise have been ordered out. The account 
of this contest will appear in an early issue 
of TELEPHONY. 

The speaker in closing advocated that 
companies rebuild lines while prices are 
low and maintain a_ high 
service at all times. 

Taxes and Why. 

The second speaker of the afternoon 
was Walter Pleasant, chairman, Kansas 
Tax Commission, and his subject, 


standard of 


“Taxes 
and Why,” is in the mind of every tele- 
phone man. 

In commenting on the present tax situa- 
tion, Mr. Pleasant said: “Some years 
ago, we ascended to the crest of prosper- 
ity. We were making money so fast that 
we were hunting for opportunities to spend 
it. We lost sight of the old but ever true 
statement that the higher the wave rolls at 
one period just that much lower it de- 
scends at some subsequent period. 

“The ordinarily prudent man kept his 
house in order. He was looking ahead and 
prepared himself for the crash that came. 
Unfortunately, there was not a very large 
number of such prudent men. We were 
all on a financial drunk. We were holding 
firm to the belief that high prices and easy 
money were to be permanent. 

One family saw another family drive 
home a new and better car. Not wishing to 
be outdone by the neighbors, they drove 
their Model T to the salesroom and used 
it as a first payment on a better and 
shinier car, agreeing to make weekly or 
monthly payments thereafter. 

The farmer and his wife who had 
thought themselves financially secure in 
their old age, concluded to buy an adjoin- 
ing farm. They mortgaged both the old 
and the new to pay for the new. The 
result is an old, old story in Kansas. It 
is a tragedy when a man and wife reach 
the downward slope of life and find their 
possessions slipping, knowing full well that 
at their age it is very difficult to beat back. 

The public being equally as foolish as 
the individual concluded that its school 
building or some other public building, 
although not old in years, was really out- 
of-date; that its architecture was not mod- 
ern enough to be pleasing to the eye. They 
called a meeting of the community for the 
purpose of voting bonds for a new build- 
ing. 

Illustrations of this sort could be multi- 
plied. My thought is, however, that for a 
number of years we spent money too lav- 
ishly both privately and publicly. 
always comes. 

There seems to be a sentiment that much 
relief will come from a reduction of the 
salaries of public officers, deputies and em- 
ployes. There is some merit to this con- 
tention, and yet I want to call attention to 
the fact that the cheapest hired man is not 
always the one who will agree to do the 
job for the fewest dollars. 


Pay day 
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The thing that the public wants, and 
should demand of its servants, is honesty 
and efficiency. If your employe does not 
possess both of these qualifications, his 
services are of little value. So I would 
suggest that if there is to be a general 
move looking toward the reduction of sal- 
aries and wages generally, the reduction 
should not be so great as to remove from 
the eligible list men and women who are 
both honest and efficient.” 

The third talk of the afternoon was one 
of the best of the whole convention. F. B. 
Nichols, Oak Hills Farm, Buffalo, Kans., 
spoke on “A Farmer’s Viewpoint of Tele- 
phone Rates.” Probably every telephone 
man present had his own ideas of the farm- 
er’s viewpoint on the rate question, but 
after Mr. Nichols completed his address, 
everyone agreed that he had brought a 
most timely message. 

A great many rural telephone subscrib- 
ers would not be as liberal in their view- 
point as Mr. Nichols, but the points 
brought out in his talk are at the very 
root of the current situation. He said in 
part: “It seems to me that in Kansas, 
which is primarily agricultural anyway, the 
telephone business has a real problem in 
rural rates—not only now but as viewed 
down the vista of the coming years—which 
properly deserves, and should receive, the 
earnest thought of every manager con- 
cerned with the operation of these lines. 

“And I think the telephone interests 
would do well to consider this problem 
merely as a business matter, without going 
further afield to ponder over its relation- 
ship to more serious factors in economics. 
I know there have been discussions by util- 
ity men along that line, and I also know 
that many managers have considered dis- 
continuing rural telephone service. 


Furthermore, I am aware of a belief 
among some men that there is a peculiar 
element which exists in the air here in the 
Middle West that tends to produce a dis- 
regard for property rights in the utility 
field. But my observation of Kansas rural 
people in all parts of the state has led me 
to the belief that they have a higher re- 
spect for property rights than is found 
commonly in the cities. 

It seems to me that most telephone men 
have considered their rural lines as a nec- 
essary evil. Speaking generally, I doubt 
if there has been a full appreciation of 
their importance in community develop- 
ment, and their relationship to the income 
from the more profitable business in the 
towns and cities. 

Perhaps that was inevitable in the pio- 
neering days, when the telephone business 
Was young, and making the mistakes com- 
mon to new industries. But the business 
has passed that stage; there is time now 
to carry out the major development of a 
territory to its maximum economic return. 

On our farm we pay $1.25 a month, with 
eight parties on the line. We live 5% miles 
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from town, and at the end of the circuit. 
From our home the line runs southward 
over a hill covered with oaks, and I wish 
you could see the wire! I presume it 
makes a more or less effective ground con- 
nection at least a hundred times between 
our range and central. 

That line should be a Mecca for engi- 
neers the world over, for it disregards all 
the laws of science on which the telephone 
business is built. I fancy it is representa- 
tive of a very high proportion of the rural 

















Fred Coulson, Assistant General Manager, 

United Telephone Co., Abilene, Was Re- 

elected Vice-President of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Association. 


lines of Kansas—and it does not give ade- 
quate service. It also is probable that the 
rate is not high enough. 

Thus a situation exists which is satis- 
factory to neither party to the contract. 
Isn’t it about time that the telephone man- 
ager and the subscriber should be getting 
together to work out a better method of 
handling the rural business? 

In viewing the problem of the deficiencies 
of the rural telephone, as a farmer, I pre- 
sume it would be natural for me to place 
most of the blame on the telephone men. 
In the first place, except for the farmers 
themselves, they are the world’s worst 
salesmen for their product. Especially is 
that true in the rural field. 

We have had a telephone on our farm 
for 30 years, and I do not recall any effort 
made by the various owners of the prop- 
erty in that time to sell us on its value, or 
the need for higher rates. We have re- 
ceived no folders along with the bills ex- 
plaining the value of rural and other tele- 
phone services. 

Little or no intelligently written adver- 
tising copy along these lines has appeared 
in our local paper; the only feeble efforts 
put forth, obviously were produced by 
writers lacking a background in both the 
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rural and telephone viewpoints. In fact, 
we are just a sort of an “Orphan Annie” 
out at the end of the West Buffalo line: 
and so long as we keep our bills paid, there 
is a great silence on the part of the com- 
pany. 

What the Kansas exchanges need is to 
engage in a real study of the local situation, 
perhaps along the same lines as those used 
by the Golden Valley Telephone Co. of 
Beach, N. D., and reported in the March 
19, 1932, issue of TELEPHONY. The basis 
of this investigation, in which the coopera- 
tion of the subscribers was obtained, was 
to prove the commercial value of the tele- 
phone to farmers, and as was to be ex- 
pected, it did this most successfully. 

An economist, perhaps, would say that 
the most serious angle of the depression 
is that the purchasing power of the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, and especially 
farmers, has been largely destroyed. A 
farmer, however, usually covers the situa- 
tion quite well with the observation that 
‘times are tight.’ 

We are a little more than 2% years into 
the secondary depression following the 
World War. That, at least, is one evident 
item which has emerged through the bar- 
rage of commodity price declines, security 
market wrecks, economic misinformation 
and political buck-passing through which 
we have gone. And the United States has 
had experience with two similar periods. 

The secondary depression following the 
War of 1812 was five years long. And the 
one which came after the Civil War, com- 
monly known as the ‘hard times of the ’70s,’ 
kept up for six years. And if, for good 
measure, you wish to include a record of 
the hard times of the 90s, which was not 
a secondary post-war depression, but which 
older men will recall was quite a success 
in its way, its length was five years. The 
average for the three periods is 5%4 years; 
for the two secondary postwar depressions 
it was 5% years, or almost the same. 

And so, if we keep the magnitude of 
the depression into which we have been 
plunged more plainly in view, perhaps it 
will aid us all in keeping a happier atti- 
tude toward our fellow men during this 
time of trial. Maybe I can be more con- 
tent with the 25-cent corn, 30-cent wheat, 
3-cent hogs, 10-cent eggs and other ridicu- 
lous prices we obtain for the products of 
Oak Hills Farm. And very likely you men 
will be more patient with the outcry from 
the open country for lower telephone rates. 

Despite the storm clouds which cover 
the economic horizon, there is no need to 
be overcome by the blackness of despair, 
and it certainly won’t help in improving tlie 
situation!. Depressions have come arid 
gone, but human life moves onward in its 
same majestic way. And in a period of 
hard times one can at least prepare for tle 
better days that are to come.” 

W. R. Kercher, Kansas advertising ma! 


(Please turn to page 32.) 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 








Three Preventable Accidents 
Which Meant Three Deaths. 


By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Mornin’, buddies! How they goin’? 
From the broad smiles yer all wearin’, 
things must be a’ goin’ ‘long in first rate 
shape. 

Last night I read ’bout somethin’ which 
I'm gonna pass on to you fellers. It was 
‘bout a feller who writes “Safety” articles 
fer a large St. Louis newspaper. 

He was drivin’ along a crowded high- 
way when all of a sudden he decided to 
stop—an’ stop he did without even sig- 
naling the drivers behind! Well, sir, the 
car directly behind him, which was leadin’ 
a funeral procession, jist missed him, an’ 
the whole procession had ter pull out an’ 
go aroun’ him. 

That’s what I call a perty dumb trick fer 
a feller who preaches “Safety First” to 
readers of his column seven days outa 
every week. But, fellers, I’ve seen a lot 
of safety instructors and safety super- 
visors go aroun’ tellin’ an’ showin’ em- 
ployes how ter do their jobs safely. Yet 
those same men fail to follow out their 
own instructions. 

As long as companies entrust their safety 
programs to such supervisors, “Ole Man 
Accident” can sit on the side lines and 
gloat over the harvest of “accidents” he is 
bound to reap. 

Last week we had a test, an’ I know it 
wasn’t a bit easy; so today I’m gonna jist 
let you relax while I tell you “bout three 
former telephone workers who ought ter 
be alive an’ workin’ today. 

Jim Sloan had always been a happy sort 
of feller an’ everyone thought he was 
K. O. Jim had a nice wife, a baby boy 
who was just learnin’ to say “Da Da,” a 
good start on his home, and he was in love 
with his job. 

He was interested in anything around a 
telephone plant, an’ this interest had helped 
boost him upwards. Jim loved life and he 
had everything in the world to live for. 

One mornin’ Jim and his buddy were 
sent out to move some underground con- 
duit outa the power company’s way. They 
dug a 4%-foot trench in soil that was 
loosely constructed of sand and dirt—yet 
those two life lovin’ fellows failed to brace 
the walls of the trench. 

Jim was a kneelin’ down an’ the other 
feller was standin’ up—when all of a sud- 
den the walls of the trench fell in. Poor 
n was buried up to his neck in the sand 
© gravel an’ caught between the conduit 
which gave away as soon as the trench 
caved in, 


ed 
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‘he other fellow managed to get out an’ 
dug Jim out as quickly as he could. 
Dit Jim’s back was broken and his chest 


was crushed beyond repair. He passed on 
before he had a chance ter say goodbye 
to the wife an’ little boy. 

Buddies, make it a fixed rule of yours 
to brace the walls of any trench you hap- 
pen ter be workin’ in, where the soil is of 
loose construction. 

Jack Davis was an old head at the tele- 
phone game. Why, he’d seen telephone 
fellers change from the toughest gangs on 
earth to gangs of fine fellows. Old Jack 
and Emma had a nice quiet little home all 
paid for an’ in a few years Jack planned 
to retire. 

One day Jack was out with the gang 
doin’ some dismantlin’ work. As _ usual, 
Jack was doin’ his share of the climbin’ 
an’ he had climbed up "bout 25 feet on a 
40-foot pole, from which the cable had 
already been removed. It was Jack’s job to 
remove the suspension strand. 


He released the clamp holding the strand 
on one side of the pole an’ this let the 
strand rest on the end of the bolt which 
held the clamp. Then he released the 
clamp on the other side an’ cut the two 
strands. 

As soon as the second cut was completed 
the pole started fallin’. In fallin’ the pole 
struck the corner of a barn, catchin’ Jack 
between the pole an’ the barn. The pole 
then slipped to the groun’ with Jack on 
the bottom. Jack was so badly crushed and 
broken that he passed on in a few minutes. 

Upon examination of the pole it was 
found to be entirely rotted at the butt an’ 
if it had not been for the strand, which 
Jack cut, it would not have stood alone. 

Resolve to thoroughly test a pole before 
you climb it. 

Bob Green was a first rate installer an’ 
a real telephone salesman all in one. He 
loved to make units on his installations 
that were the envy of the other fellows. 
Bob didn’t have a family, for he was too 
busy supportin’ his parents to even think 
about girls. 

Today, Bob was feelin’ extra good fer 
he had been installin’ instead of removin’ 
telephones an’ that was somethin’ he liked. 

This was his last order ’fore quitting 
time, so Bob went up to make a survey of 
the premises so he could put in the tele- 
phone in good time. He had ascended a 
back stairway to the flat above to look 
around. 

As he started down the stairs in a hurry, 
he tripped and plunged through the banister 
to the pavement eight feet below, strikin’ 
his head an’ killin’ himself instantly. 

Buddies, never run up er down stairs. 
Take your time and live your whole life! 

Now, let’s look back at those cases I’ve 
iust described to you and see just how 
much sorrow three accidents caused. 
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Jim Sloan’s wife was leit alone with 
only a small baby to remind her of by- 
gone days. Unless she marries again, the 
boy is not going to receive the attention to 
which he is entitled. His education will be 
neglected. The wife’s future and the little 
boy’s future without their husband and 
daddy is bound to be sad and hard. 

Jack Davis’ wife has a little bit brighter 
outlook, as she has her home. But she 
won't find life the same without Jack, and 
as a result she will probably long for him, 
so that in a few years they will bury her 
beside him. 

Bob Green’s parents are in a miserable 
condition, and as soon as the insurance 
money is gone, they have only to look for- 
ward to the “poor house.” 

Fellers, take heed from these three acci- 
dents. Don’t leave your dependents to face 
a dreadful and dreary future. Live as 
long as you can by playing safe. This 
world is hard enuf fer a young man if 
he’s got a’ dad helpin’ him get started. 
But without a dad, life can wear out the 
courage of the most courageous boy or 
girl. 

How many of you fellers have sent your 
papers in? Try an’ get them in as soon 
as possible for I’d like to announce the 
five highest grades about May 21. 

Guess I’ll be a ramblin’ but before I go 
I’m gonna leave our “Safety Thought” fer 
the comin’ week with you. It is: 


I am going to live my whole life! 


Think it over, buddies, and resolve to 
follow it out. Well, so long, I'll see you 
next Saturday. Take care of yverselves! 


Long Distance Service Used in 
Compiling Election Returns. 
3y C. W. Morter, 
Publicity Director, Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Long distance telephone service, for the 
first time in the history of gathering of 
election figures, was exclusively used at 
the primary election in Nebraska on April 
12. Leased wires, in the past, have been 
used, but the need of accuracy, speed and 
efficiency induced the Associated Press to 
turn to long distance service. 

Engineers of the Northwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. and of the Lincoln Telephon 
& Telegraph Co. cooperated in working 
out the new system. 
was simple. 


The system adopted 
In each of the 93 counties 
of the state an Associated Press represen 
tative gathered, as fast as they were 
available, the returns of each precinct in 
that county. 

Results were taken on presidential pref- 
erence, governor on both tickets, congress 
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and other state races. In each county the 
correspondent kept a table of figures of 
his own after transmitting bulletins as 
they came to him. From time to time he 
cumulated the totals on each of these can- 
didacies and reported these by long dis- 
tance telephone to the Associated Press 
bureau in Lincoln. 

These returns were received by a staff 
of ten telephone operators especially 
trained for the work, who noted the fig- 
ures on blanks furnished them. As soon 
as a report was received it was taken to 
expert tabulators who compiled the returns 
for each candidate, and these totals were 


TELEPHONY 


made it easier for all of us to do a real 
job.” 

There were 2,049 precincts in Nebraska 
and at 4 o'clock in the morning following 
the election, complete returns from 3/5ths 
of these precincts had been received. Be- 
cause of the speed of long distance service, 
the Associated Press was able to complete 
the entire election job 24 hours earlier 
than the general election two years ago. 
The ballots at this election contained twice 
as many names as did the election ballots 
in 1930, making the work more difficult. 

There were approximately 300 long dis- 
tance telephone calls received during the 














Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Long Distance Operators Receiving 
Election Returns from Associated Press Correspondents in Each of the 93 Counties in 


Nebraska. 


Miss Sarah Horn, Chief Operator, is in the Foreground. 


Miss Grace Hath- 


away, Supervisor, is at the Right. 


sent out over the wires of the press asso- 
ciation to national bureau offices and there 
distributed. 

Working with J. N. Allison, state man- 
ager for the Associated Press, for weeks 
prior to the election, H. F. McCulla, assist- 
ant general superintendent ; 
Clyde Burge, commercial engineer, and C. 
C. Donley, assistant general traffic super- 
intendent of the Lincoln company, worked 
out the details of the plan which was put 
into operation on election night. 


commercial 


The success of the plan is shown by the 
fact that from the time the first returns 
were received by long distance until the 
there was not one 
delay in the 


final returns came in, 
moment's interruption or 
service. 

Voicing his praise of the splendid service, 
Mr. Allison, in a letter to W. E. Bell, 
general commercial superintendent of 
“Accuracy, 
speed and efficiency were imperative in this 
task of gathering the returns of the 
Nebraska (Democratic and 


the telephone company, said: 


Republican ) 
With these principles in mind, 
the Associated Press chose the telephone 
for this job. Executives of the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. have worked 


primaries. 


very closely with us at headquarters, which 


time the operators were on duty. In for- 
mer elections the telephone, the telegraph 
system, horse and automobiles had _ been 
used in getting the election returns, and 
as a result there was, oftentimes, consid- 
erable delay. 

Because long distance telephone service 
is speedy, it was possible for the last daily 
papers to go to press at an early hour on 
election night, with their county editions, 
and extras 2%4 hours after the polls had 
closed, predicting the candidates who would 
ultimately be elected to office. 

Following the election the Associated 
Press headquarters received many letters 
and telegrams of commendation for the 
splendid and speedy manner in which the 
election news was given the papers over 
the state. 


Southern District 
Meeting of National Association. 
The headliner for the southern district 

convention of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association which will be 
held at Bristol, Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6, is 
Dr. David Friday, noted economist of 
Washington, D. C., who is to address the 
convention at the banquet to be held on the 
evening of May 5. Dr. Friday’s subject is to 
be “How Business Recovery Must Come.” 


Program for 
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The main theme of the general sessions 
is to be “Increasing the Income.” This dis- 
cussion will be lead by Carl D. Brorein, of 
Tampa, Fla., the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Peninsular Telephone Co. 

In connection with the general discus- 
sion of the procedure being followed by 
many of the companies in connection with 
new business campaigns, Loren M. Berry 
of L. M. Berry & Co., directory advertising 
specialists, will give a talk on “Directory 
Advertising as a Source of Revenue.” 

One of the most interesting addresses is 
to be given by James N. Cox, of Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., president of the Southern 
Continental Telephone Co., on “Legislation 
and Taxation.” Mr. Cox’s long service in 
connection with legislation makes him spe- 
cially fitted to discuss the relation of legis- 
lation to taxation. 

Two special luncheon conferences are to 
be held. 
under the chairmanship of C. E. Archer, 
of Tampa, Fla. At this conference the 
revised system of accounts about to be 
ordered into effect by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the procedure to 
be followed in connection with the depre- 
ciation order will be the main topics. 


One by the accounting division 


The other conference will be held by the 
traffic division under the national chairman 
of that division, Roy F. Mapes of James- 
town, N. Y., assisted by A. E. Reynolds, 
traffic superintendent of the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co. These two conferences 
should attract the auditors and traffic chiefs 
of the southern district. 


The opening session of the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 4, will consist of an ad- 
dress by W. N. McAnge, president of the 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. of Bristol, 
welcoming the convention, and a talk by 
F. B. MacKinnon, president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
on “Let the Nation Talk.” 


All sessions of the convention are to be 
held at the General Shelby Hotel where an 
entire floor has been reserved by the manu- 
facturers for headquarters and exhibits. 
In connection with the manufacturers’ ex- 
hibits, a special feature has been arranged 
by Mr. McAnge. He will provide auto- 
mobiles to take anyone who may desire to 
inspect a special type of equipment in 
operation, to those of his exchanges where 
that equipment has been installed. 

Fortunately for such a plan, Mr. Mc- 
Ange has exchanges where he is operat- 
ing all of the various latest types of switch- 
boards built by the manufacturers so that 
this will be a real opportunity for anyone 
interested in the latest development for 
handling all types of exchanges and traffic 
to see the equipment in operation. 

May, in the mountains of Tennessee, is 
an ideal season and many from the North 
are planning to drive down for their spring 
vacation and participate in what promises 
to be an interesting and largely-attended 
convention. 
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Solving Small Office Operating Problems 


The Small Office Operator Is ‘‘Jack of All Trades’’—Suggestion for Keeping 
Operators Informed of Solutions to Every-Day Problems—Courtesy Essential 
in Toll Operating—Address at Traffic Conference of the Illinois Convention 


Small office problems are many and va- 
ried, and sometimes it is very difficult to 
find the proper solution. In small offices, 
as a general rule, people take advantage 
of us by asking so many unnecessary ques- 
tions that do not pertain to telephone work 
at all, namely: “Central, what time is it?” 
“When does the next train go to Chicago?” 
“Locate the policeman for me,” “What is 
the milkman’s name who drives that red 
wagon?” “Ring the Ericsons who live next 
door to the Jones’”, and ever so many 
other questions and requests. 

When a subscriber takes the operator’s 
time to answer these questions perhaps 
two or three other people are kept waiting, 
but in a small office an operator is “jack of 
all trades’’ and she answers these ques- 
tions, where in a larger office you would 
refer them to your supervisor. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “Public senti- 
ment is everything—without it nothing can 
with it nothing can fail.” With 
this thought in mind we should bring the 
public into contact with the telephone bus- 
iness. Invite them to your exchange and 
let them learn about the telephone business. 


succeed : 


When some people go to a telephone 
and call a number they do not stop and 
think that there is a human being waiting 
on them, and if they would meet these 
people face to face and give their number 
they would be a little bit more courteous. 
The people who are impatient are the ones 
whom you should urge to visit your ex- 
change and I am sure after one visit they 
would never lose their patience again. 

In the smaller offices the chief operator 
has several duties to perform: Collecting, 
bookkeeping, making out the bills and as- 
sisting the wire chief in testing. I meet 
nearly all of our customers face to face 
so I have the opportunity of hearing all 
about their troubles. In these days of un- 
rest you have to “kid” everyone along, espe- 
cially the farmers. Ask them about their 
chickens, eggs, corn, wheat, etc. 

Just the other day a woman came in to 
pay her bill and I always know what to 
expect. She started in: “The telephone 
rates are altogether too high and the rates 
should come down like everything else.” 
“Why,” I said, “the prices of things are 
going up. I had to pay 34 cents a dozen 
for eggs this morning.” “Oh, pshaw,” 
she said, “and I just sold my eggs for 25 
cents.” That woman did not say any more. 
You have to keep their spirits up, but I 


didn’t when I told this woman the price of 
egg 


By Miss Ethel Farmer, 


Chief Operator, Galva Telephone Co., Galva, 


I do not have much time to spend in the 
operating room, but I have a monitor set 
on my desk and at any time I can check 
up on the operators. In most small offices 
the chief operator does her work in the 
operating room but in our office I am on 
the first floor and the operators are on 
the second floor. 

I think another good idea is to take the 

















“In Small Offices, as a General Rule,’’ Says 
Miss Farmer, ‘‘People Take Advantage of 
Operators by Asking So Many Unnecessary 
Questions That Do Not Pertain to Tele- 
phone Work. ... They Answer These Ques-— 
tions, Where in a Larger Office One Would 
Refer Them to the Supervisor.” 


five questions printed each week in 
TELEPHONY and post them on the bulletin 
board. These questions that are asked 
each week all seem to happen every day 
in our work and sometimes it would take 
considerable time to look up the answers 
in our new toll operating practices. 

We all know the three big essentials to 
good telephone service—courtesy, accuracy, 
and speed. It is a hard thing to establish 
courtesy among long distance operators. 
You may have the best trained operators 
in every way, but if while working out on 
a call they come in touch with an opera- 
tor who is up in the air about something, 
nine times out of ten your operator will 
come back in the same manner. Courtesy 
means a lot to long distance service. 

Being kind to customers encourages 
them to use long distance service but if 
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Ill. 


they have to deal with an operator who is 
snappy they will write, or send a telegram. 
When they are greeted with a kind voice 
it is a pleasure for them to use the service 
which means additional business for us. 

I have in mind an operator at one of 
our tributary offices. I have worked with 
this operator for several years and I have 
the first time to hear her speak a cross 
word. I have never known her to be im- 
patient if she had to wait and it is a real 
pleasure to do business with that office. 
What a wonderful world to work in if 
every one were like that! 

Another good idea for managers in these 
small exchanges would be to subscribe for 
TELEPHONY, or some other good telephone 
magazine. Some tributary offices have all 
of these things, but the tributaries we 
handle business for only learn what we 
teach them. 

If you live in a town where there is a 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club or a parents 
and teachers’ meeting, try and get on the 
program and tell these business men and 
pupils all about the telephone business. 

Our operators put en a program at one 
of our Rotary meetings and it went over 
big. Everyone present said it was one of 
the best meetings they have had. Each 
girl wrote a paper on the different phases 
of telephone work and after that meeting 
every business man was better acquainted 
with telephone work and we felt that we 
had solved several problems. 

Another good idea for small offices is 
to have the traffic supervisor call on you. 
After our new switchboard was installed 
we could not find a satisfactory way to 
mark the different stations and party lines. 
When the traffic supervisor came, the first 
thing she noticed was that we had no 
switchboard markings, so she told us what 
to do and we marked the switchboard. I 
do not know how we ever got along before 
that, so it sometimes pays to have these 
people visit you. They are in constant 
touch with operators all over the state and 
exchange of ideas and adjustment of dif- 
ficulties are a wonderful help. 

When you attend a conference or an 
operators’ school, don’t be afraid to ask a 
question. Forget about that fear of self- 
consciousness. All you have to do is to 
get on your feet and listen to your own 
voice for just a second, and you will be 
surprised to find that all of the operators 
around you are only interested in giving 
you a helping hand in answering your 
question. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY a 
1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. a 








When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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ARE YOUR SUBSCRIBERS 
YOUR PARTNERS? 


AE your subscribers your active friends—or do they just buy tele- 
phone service from you? Do they think of the telephone sys- 
tem as theirs? Do they assist you in your attempts to provide better serv- 
ice—or are they indifferent, or even openly antagonistic? 





The answers to these questions are becoming more and more important 
every day to telephone executives. On the replies may very well hinge the 
future success or failure of telephone enterprise. Public opinion—and pub- 
lic cooperation—has become one of the great, dominating forces which 
every telephone company must have on its side for assured success and pros- 
perity in the years to come. 


There is one proven means of obtaining—and hold- 
ing—this public goodwill. That is Strowger Automatic 
operation. The installation of this modern equipment, 
coupled with frank enlightenment of the public as to 
your plans for service betterment, invariably arouses 
favorable comment and creates enthusiastic backing. 
And once a community has experienced the unsurpassed 
accuracy, speed and convenience of Strowger Auto- 
matic service, its increased goodwill toward the tele- 
phone company becomes an assured and definite 
reality. 


Write today, giving description of your exchange or 
exchanges. A proposal and prices will be gladly sub- 
mitted by our engineers without cost or obligation. 
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Exclusive Export Distributors 
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! t El. { C | yl up Y AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
dl Ic ec PLC O ail 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


ts of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems AUTOMATIC FI ECTRIC SALES COMPANY. S. A 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


22, Rue du Verger, Antwerp, Belgium 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When we cut over to common battery 
service we met with many problems. On 
our magneto switchboard we knew just 
about how many times and how long we 
needed to ring to reach certain subscribers. 
One woman was lame and it took her quite 
a while to get to the telephone and if some- 
one was hard of hearing we would ring 
more often. In a small office we know all 
of these circumstances, but when we cut 
ever to common battery we could not do 
these things. . 

We have machine ringing and after we 
We 
have a great deal of trouble with the call- 
ing party hanging up too soon and when 
the called party 


start the machine we are barred out. 


answers the connection 


TELEPHONY 


has been taken down. It is hard to remem- 
ber the party who called on your new 
switchboard because we do not have a 
number designated on it, while on our mag- 
neto board every drop was numbered. 

So another problem to solve was to make 
a record of the subscribers that hung up 
too soon, and to call them personally and 
instruct and advise them what to do. Such 
a practice will save a great deal of extra 
work on the part of the operator and will 
keep the party called in a better humor. 
When a person comes down a flight of 
stairs to answer the telephone and the call- 
ing party has hung up, it does not “go 
over so big.” Of course, in this “sales- 
minded age” we should try to sell this 
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party an extension telephone for his home. 

In closing I want to say that all of us 
who have worked at the switchboard have 
had subscribers whom it is a real pleasur 
to serve and we are always on the job to 
try and supply the service the subscriber 
expects. 


Ink to Detect Coin-Box Thieves 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The Copenhagen Telephone Co., Den- 
mark, has installed a novel apparatus for 
reducing thefts from automatic coin boxes. 
Whenever anyone attempts to interfere 
with the coin-box, a slot opens and black 
printing ink is released over the culprit’s 
hands which may aid in his apprehension. 


Telephone News From Great Britain 


Post Office Makes Extensive Display of Telephone Marvels at Annual Ideal 
Home Exhibition in London—Keeps People Alert to Various Uses of the 
Telephone—Latest Statistics Show Increase in Calls—Telephone Anecdotes 


By TELEPHONY'’S Special London Correspondent 


A display of telephone marvels arranged 
by the Post Office is now taking place in 
London at the yearly Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion, which fills the vast halls of Olympia. 
Its monetary value alone has been assessed 
by the Post Office at £250,000, but the 
value of the scientific research it repre- 
sents must be incalculable. 

A special power station, and a vast array 
of telephone equipment have been laid down 
with thoroughness one scarcely expects to 
find in temporary displays. The result is 
a super-demonstration of telephone values 
to hundreds of thousands of people who 
go to Olympia each year to gain ideas on 
how they may improve the appointments, 


the comforts and the facilities of their 
homes. 
Visitors to this exhibition can study, 


among the many wonders of modern tele- 
phone development, the cathode ray oscillo- 
eraph. They can see their own voice, pic- 
tured as rays of light in a mirror, when 
they speak into the telephone. Then there 
is a radio gramophone which makes so- 
pranos sing like contraltos and basses sing 
like tenors, and a map on which the “tele- 
phone” voice lights lamps as it speaks 
across the world. 

Of interest to the technician and layman 
alike is a display of automatic, manual, 
rural and director telephone exchanges, and 
indeed all the high-speed apparatus for 
handling public telephone traffic. But, to 
the popular mind, there is nothing more 
fascinating than the experience made avail- 
able to the public by the Post Office, of two 
people a few feet apart talking to each 
other across 1,000 miles of actual under- 
ground cable. 

The Public and the Post Office. 

It can be guessed that no phase of tel- 

egraphy or telephony has been overlooked 





in this, the first public exhibition on an 
extensive scale to be held by the Post 
Office. It is an example of the strenuous 
efforts being made by the authorities to 
increase the “telephone consciousness” of 
the British public. 

It is worthy of mention that these efforts 
are becoming more and more successful. 
There is an increase in the number of 
visitors to telephone exchanges, and a 
growing number, even in a time of indus- 
trial depression, of telephone subscribers. 

The result of it all has been a growing 
appreciation of the efforts made by the 
Post Office to meet the needs of this age 
of speed, and a growing determination to 
share in each fresh Post Office advance. 
It is refreshing to be able to congratulate a 
government department sincerely on its up- 
to-date outlook. 


Latest Telephone Statistics. 

The total number of telephone stations in 
the British Post Office system February 29, 
1932, the latest date for which statistics are 
available, was 2,046,404. This represents 
an increase of 6,898 on the total at the end 
of the previous month. 

Of these telephones, 732,702 were oper- 
ating in London and 1,313,702 in the 
provinces. 

The total number of inland trunk calls 
in November, 1931 (again the latest figures 
available) was 9,884,451, representing an in- 
crease of 305,410 on the total for the cor- 
responding month of the previous year. 
International calls in November numbered 
103,431, the increase over November, 1930, 
being 12,907, or 14.3 per cent. 

An American’s Lost Wager. 

A London newspaper has just inter- 
viewed three London telephone operators 
who have each made more than a million 
telephone calls from the Savoy Hotel since 


they joined its telephone staff 25 years ago. 
One of them, H. E. Hudson, told the his- 
tory of the many costly telephone con- 
versations he has arranged between Britain 
and America, including one that lasted for 
96 minutes, and cost about $1,460. 

Another of his anecdotes concerned an 
American woman living in Paris before 
Paris was connected by telephone with 
New York. She used to fly to London, 
telephone her husband in New York, and 
fly back to France the same day. 

“An American,” said Mr. Hudson, “once 
put in and concluded a call to New York 
before a man in the next cabinet had been 
connected with his Manchester number. 
(Manchester is about 190 miles distant 
from London.) One Australian visitor bet 
an American that he would speak to his 
wife in Melbourne before the other got 
in touch with his wife in New York. 
The Australian won.” 

Mr. Hudson’s last story was about a 
well-known provincial business man “who 
will never speak on the telephone until he 
has found and put on his spectacles.” 

Calling Up Ships. 

The rates of charge in the telephone 
service which is available between Great 
Britain and certain transatlantic liners fit- 
ted with radio-telephone apparatus have 
been reduced. The charge used to be at 
the rate of £1.10s a minute with a mini- 
mum of £4.10s for a three-minute call. 

The charge in future will be 12 shillings 
a minute, with a minimum of £1.16s fora 
three-minute call when the ship is within 
500 miles of Land’s End, and £1.4s a 
minute, with a minimum of £3.12s for a 


three-minute call at other times. Among 
the ships concerned are the Leviathan. 
Empress of Britain, Homeric, Maje=tic, 


and Olympic. 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





Nathan L. Jones, Salina, Kans., has 
resigned as president of the Western 
Power, Light & Telephone Co. because of 
ill health. 

The company will continue to be oper- 
ated from Salina, as it has been, and later, 
when he recovers his health, Mr. Jones 
intends again to become active in the busi- 
ness which he had such an important part 
in creating. Mr. Jones plans to go to his 
cottage in Estes Park, Colo., where he will 
spend some time taking a much needed 
rest. 


Obituary. 

H. Gordon Strathy, who died April 
20 at the age of 86 years, removes from 
Montreal, Quebec, Can., a life that was 
closely identified with business growth, and 
particularly the beginnings of telephony, in 
the Canadian metropolis. Not only was the 
late Gordon Strathy dean of Montreal 
stock brokers, having joined the exchange 
there in 1870, but he was a 
always crowded adventure 


man who 
and_ pleasure 
into a busy business life that promoted and 
developed many successful enterprises. 

In William Patten’s book, “Pioneering 
the Telephone in Canada,” published in 
1926, the fact is recorded that Hugh C. 
Baker, Hamilton, Ontario, and Gordon 
Strathy, Montreal, Quebec, were the only 
survivors of the original incorporators of 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. 

Mr. Baker, who established at Hamilton 
the first telephone exchange in Canada, in- 
deed the first in the British Empire, and 
second only to that at New Haven, Conn., 
in the world, died in June last year in his 
86th year. Now Gordon Strathy has passed 
at the same age, the only remaining link of 
the original Bell of Canada _ telephone 
group. 

Fred R. Parrett, of Princeton, Ind., 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Princeton Telephone Co., passed away on 
March 19 at the age of 57 years following 
a lingering illness. He was a son of R. N. 
Parrett, one of the company’s founders, 
and was associated with the management 
since 1905. 

Mr. Patoka, Ind., 
January 8, 1875. He received his education 
in the public schools at Patoka and then 
attended the school of pharmacy of Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. He engaged in 
the drug business in Patoka in 1895, and 
the first telephone booth in the town was 
installed in the rear of his store. The first 
telephone exchange was installed there and 
began operating with about 50 subscribers. 
In 1902 he was transferred to the Evans- 
ville office of the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. where he remained for a 
few years doing office work. 


Parrett was born in 


He later en- 
gaged in the drug business in Princeton. 


In 1905 he was offered the position of 
manager of the Princeton Telephone Co. 
which he accepted in March of that year. 
Since then he had charge of construction 
and extension work of the Princeton com- 
pany and of the Oakland City Telephone 
Co. 

During his lifetime Mr. Parrett was 
quite active in state and district association 
affairs. He was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Indiana Telephone Association in 
1917 and chosen a director in 1918. He 

















Fred R. Parrett, of Princeton, Ind., Treas— 
urer and General Manager of Princeton 
Telephone Co., Who Passed Away Recently 
at His Home. For Years He Was Active 
in State and District Association Affairs. 


was also secretary of the Southern Indiana 
Independent Telephone Owners’ Associa- 
tion. He was a member of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone Asso- 
ciation of the United States and of the 
Masonic order. 


Mr. 


Surviving Parrett are his wife, 
Cora; two daughters, Marilynn, and Mrs. 
Howard Guild of Oak Park, IIl.:; one 


brother, John M. Parrett, and a number of 
half-sisters and half-brothers. 


B. M. Burke of Carlinville, Ill., prom- 
inent pioneer in the telephone industry, 
died on March 25 at the home of. his 
daughter, Mrs. George Barbour, in Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill. Mr. 
quite ill for many months but was suffi- 
ciently better recently to visit his physi- 
cian in Chicago. 

Mr. Burke was the son of Beatty T. 
Burke, an early Illinois pioneer. He was 
born in Washington county, Mo., Decem- 
ber 27, 1863. He was educated in the 
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Burke had been‘ 


public schools of the county and in private 
colleges in Wisconsin, Missouri and New 
York. 

Early in the history of telephone ex- 
changes Mr. Burke became owner of the 
one in Carlinville and later of the one in 
Litchfield, selling them both after years 
of ownership. He established the Carlin- 
ville exchange in 1893, with 75 telephones. 

Mr. Burke also was a director of the 
Illinois Telephone Association for several 
terms. He was well known among the In- 
dependent pioneer telephone men. 

During the late war Mr. Burke main 
tained a private air field at Carlinville for 
the benefit of the government and planes 
from Scott field used it freely as a train- 
ing point. 

He is survived by his wife, who was 
Miss Alfred Mayfield, whom he married 
in 1885. Their six children also survive: 
Bertie, wife of R. C. James, who resides 
in Fort Staunton, N. M.; Martha L., wife 
of David Peters, Kansas City, Mo.; Beatty 
T., Carlinville, Ill; Kathleen, wife of 
George Barbour of Chicago Heights, IIl.; 
Gertrude, wife of Chester F. Tschirgi. 
Kleenburn, Wyo., and Lillian, 
Harry Foltz, Carlinville, Hl. 
wife and children he leaves eleven grand- 
children. 

E. C. Hartley, Des Iowa, 
general commercial manager for Iowa for 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., died 
on April 10, in St. Mary’s hospital, Roch- 
ester, Minn. He went there a week before 
for treatment, and death followed an oper- 
ation for relief from an internal ailment. 
Mrs. Hartley was with him. 

Mr. Hartley, was born in Ida Grove De- 
cember 31, 1880, and his early 
education there. His first telephone train- 
ing was received with the Crawford Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. in Denison, Iowa, in 1902. 

Later, during his college days, he spent 
a summer vacation with the Sioux City 
Telephone Co. Following his graduation 
from the University of Iowa, he taught 
school a year in Cloquet, Minn., and spent 
a year in the steel industry. 

He returned to the telephone business 
in 1910 as division commercial 
for the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.. 
in Des Moines. He was transferred to 
Omaha, Neb., the following year, as chief 
clerk to the general commercial superin- 
tendent. He was successively special ag 
general commercial engineer, and _ finally, 
commercial manager for Iowa. 

In addition to Mrs. Hartley, he is sur- 
vived by two children, Theodore, 7, and 
Mary, 5; a sister, Miss Mary Hartley. of 
Ida Grove, Iowa; a brother, Dr. George 
Hartley of Battle Creek, Iowa, ai a 
nephew, Dr. Paul Jordan, also of Buttle 
Creek. 
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A COMPLETE TELEPHONE 


- EQUIPMENT SERVICE FOR CANADA... 


Everything a telephone company could use—telephones, both automatic and manual, 
automatic and manual switchboard equipment, construction materials, wires, batteries, 
ane supplies—are kept in stock by us. We are prepared to fill every requirement— 
lin- promptly—with well-known products, noted for their unvarying standards of high 
nes. quality. 

Besides this, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each depart- 
In. ment manned by experts highly skilled and experienced in their particular specialty. 
No matter whether you anticipate the modernization of a small rural exchange or 
ain the installation of a complete metropolitan telephone system, we are prepared to 
handle the undertaking in its entirety. Secure prices and proposals from us before 
making your next purchase—they will be gladly furnished upon request. 











ee Canadian Telephones & Supplies Limited 


ive: VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, TORONTO AND REGINA 


Formerly 
vife Independent Sales and Engineering Company, Limited 

att Vancouver, B. C. 
; Representatives in Canada for 
: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago 
iI. ; AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED, Liverpool AUTOMATIQUE ELECTRIQUE DE BELGIQUE S. A. ANVERS, Antwerp 
rgi, THE ALTON BATTERY COMPANY, Alton, England 

of Agents and Distributors in Western Canada for 

fate EUGENE F. PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL WORKS, Limited, Montreal 


COFFING HOlIsTs 


“THE UNIVERSAL TOOLS" 

are being used by Telephone and Power and Light Com- 
panies in construction and maintenance work, changing 
insulators on tower lines, for pulling guys, messengers, 
underground cables, laying water and gas mains, or 
wherever a lift or pull is needed. Can be used in any 
position. Sizes from % to 6 ton, wt. from 14 to 65 Ibs. 
Model A % ton. Model F I'/, ton. 
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No. 47-A and No. 48-A 


RINGING CONVERTERS 


No Radio Interference 
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Flag, flag holders, and electric light Temporary Guy Clamp. For necking 
for poles, pipes, etc., in transit day guy wires under heavy tension. 3 
or night. Can be easily attached or bolt clamp can be put in proper 
: removed. Spring attached to chain location without using hammer. 
Co., so holder will not work loose. 
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COFFING 
TEMPORARY 
CROSSARM 

AND CLAMP 
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ily clamped to a 
pole above or 
between the 
crossarms. For A ringing machine for the man who holds his operating costs to 
changing cross- @ minimum. 

arms on corners 


or on pole lines LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILL. 
. és 313 East Vanburen St “The first to produce a successful ringing converter to operate from 
ith COFFING HOIST CO. DANVILLE, ILLINOIS alternating current. 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 





No. 47-A Ringing Converter 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


State Rests as St. Paul, Minn., 


Rate Case Is Continued. 

Telephone earnings and expense figures 
were presented before the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission in the con- 
tinued hearing on rates of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in St. Paul on 
April 18-20. Adjournment until June 1 
was then granted by the commission for the 
telephone to check the state’s 
figures and prepare defense of its rates. 

Rates of the company since 1918 have 
enabled it to accumulate a depreciation sur- 
plus of $2,639,624 after it has charged off 
$3,398,858 as credit to the reserve for prop- 
erties retired in St. Paul area, D. F. Jur- 
gensen, chief engineer for the commission, 
contended. 


company 


The depreciation charges applied by the 
company since 1918 resulted in a credit to 
the reserve of $6,148,478, omitting general 
equipment, station installations, interior 
block wires and drop wires, Mr. Jurgensen 
testified on April 18. 

“Tt has actually accumulated a deprecia- 
tion surplus in this area of $2,639,624.18,” 
he said, “which means that the subscribers, 
through the rates charged, have paid for 
all retirements made during this abnormal 
reconstruction period, and accumulated that 
large reserve in addition to the retire- 
ments.” 

The company allowed itself a deprecia- 
tion annuity on a general average of more 
than 5 per cent, Mr. Jurgensen testified, 
and asserted that he regarded an average 
of 2.8 per cent as the reasonable deprecia- 
tion which should have been made. 

The depreciation rates of the company 
as applied to the book costs of the St. Paul 
plant for a 12-year period ending December 
31, 1930, would take care of all retirements 
of the company during that period and pro- 
duce a reserve of $97,344, Mr. Jurgensen 
stated. 

“During this period the company has 
practically reconstructed its plant,” he con- 
tinued. “Obviously many of the-retirements 
were made necessary by the purchase of 
the Northwestern Bell company plant in 
1918. 

“Standards of construction have been 
greatly improved, and the conditions of the 
existing plant is such that retirements in 
the future will be greatly minimized, and 
the rates here proposed will take care of 
all reasonable retirements and create an 
adequate reserve.” 

Mr. Jurgensen explained he arrived at a 
rate reduction of 24.49 per cent on a rate 
base of $7,827,297.13 as the value of the 
company’s St. Paul property and by using 


the company’s 5 per cent depreciation an- 
nuity, and upon the basis of average net 
earnings of $1,480,693.51. 

For the three-year period from 1928 to 
1930, inclusive, average gross earnings 
were $3,807,673.22, and average operating 
expense, $2,326,979.71, he said. 

He also arrived at various other possible 
rate reductions ranging from 19.67 per cent 
to the 24.49 figure, using other methods 
and base rate valuations. 

On April 19, L. R. Bitney, chief com- 
mission statistician, testified that rates 
charged in the St. Paul area by the Tri- 
State company from 1918 to 1930 enabled it 
to build up a surplus of $2,850,000 after 
absorbing retirements of $3,298,000 during 
an abnormal reconstruction period. 

Mr. Bitney further supported Mr. Jur- 
gensen’s testimony by repeating that the 
company had, during the 12-year period, 
built up a credit reserve of $6,148,000 by 
charging off an average of 5.01 per cer 
for depreciation. He contended that a de- 
preciation average of 3 per cent would be 
sufficient. 

Basing his figures on a book valuation 
of $11,280,680, Mr. Bitney testified, on 
April 20, that if a $650,000 reduction were 
allowed it would still leave the Tri-State 
company a net income of $795,636 annually, 
based on 1930 earnings, or $5,988 in excess 
of the $789,648 necessary to insure the 
company a 7 per cent profit on its 
investment. 

During 1930 the Tri-State company made 
donations totaling $26,464, which were 
charged against “operating expenses” of the 
company, Mr. Bitney said, of which $19,030 
were assignable to the St. Paul exchange. 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 16. 

1. We are permitted to hold a subscriber 
on the line three minutes. 

2. If your manager has instructed you to 
give this information to your customers, 
it is all right to do so. 

3. This is a chargeable report if the 
charge is not accepted on the first use 
of the toll circuit on which the called 
station is reached and the calling party 
does not then agree to pay for the 
message. 

4. We do not charge a report charge in a 

case of this kind. 

This action is taken because the tele- 

phone company does not wish to lose a 

customer, and also to make sure that 

the subscriber has received the final 
notice. 


wu 
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This, he asserted, should not be consid- 
ered a legitimate charge to be paid by tele- 
phone subscribers through high rates, and 
this charge was not considered by him in 
determining the normal opera‘ing expenses 
of the company for that year. 

Fixing the year 1916 as the 100 per cent 
base year for average prices, the witness, 
in a graph, declared that the average sub- 
scriber station revenue was 162 per cent for 
1931, while farm products dropped to 77 
per cent for the same year, and all com- 
modities to an average of 83 per cent. 

The state, following completion of Mr. 
3itney’s testimony, rested, and on the re- 
quest of C. B. Randall, president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Tri-State company, the 
commission granted a recess in the rate 
hearing until June 1. 

Charles E. Elmquist, special assistant 
attorney general, and John F. Bonner, who 
are conducting the state’s case, said they 
may introduce some additional testimony 
when the hearing is continued. 


Receiver Named in Delaware for 
East Coast Utilities Corp. 
Hugh M. Morris of Wilmington, Del., 
former federal judge, was appointed re- 
ceiver in chancery court in Wilmington on 
April 23 for the East Coast Utilities Corp. 
of New York, upon application of the 
Utilities Supply Co., a creditor in the 

amount of $70,000. 

The corporation filed an answer admit- 
ting insolvency and consenting to the ap- 
pointment of a receiver. 
operates six subsidiaries. They are the 
Northwest Carolina Utilities, Inc., of 
North Carolina, and the Hermitage Ice & 
Storage Co., the Virginia East Coast Utili- 
ties, Inc., the East Coast Telephones, Inc., 
the East Coast Water Co., and the East 
Coast Ice Co., all of Virginia. 

The East Coast Utilities Corp. and its 
subsidiaries are subsidiaries of the Empire 
Public Service Corp., for which receivers 
were appointed last October. The Empire 
Public Service Corp is, in turn, a sub- 
sidiary of the Empire corporation. 


The corporation 


Hearing Held on Rates Involving 
Number of Telephones. 

The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission on April 7 heard testimony re- 
garding the petition of the city of Lin- 
colnton for lower telephone rates from the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The city stated that it entered into a con- 
tract with the telephone company which 
allowed it increased rates in 1926 on the 
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assurance by the company that there were 
800 subscribers in the town and that the 
increase was justified. 

Now, the city contends, it has learned 
that there are not 800 subscribers, claiming 
that the present directory contains only 760 
individual telephone numbers after duplica- 
tions are eliminated, and that the schedule 
of rates effective before the contract was 
entered into should be restored. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ALABAMA. 

May 9: Hearing in Montgomery on pe- 
tition filed April 11 by Henry L. Johnson, 
of Rogersville, asking for approval to 
purchase the properties of the Anderson 
Telephone Co., at Anderson. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 19: Order approved authorizing 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase, and the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. of Illinois to sell, certain tele- 
phone property described in the agreement 
attached to application, and situated in the 
counties of Cook and Will, in the state 
of Illinois, for the consideration of the 
sum of $46,838.40. 

April 19: Order approving lease be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., as 
lessor, and the American Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co., as lessee, covering certain toll 
equipment in the city of Decatur, for the 
term beginning August 1, 1931, and until 
terminated by the parties of the lease or 
by the commission, at a monthly rental of 
$1,686.93. 

April 19: Order approved dismissing 
citation entered on December 9, 1930, 
against the Yates City Telephone Co. for 
non-compliance with commission’s general 
orders 107 and 115, and striking same from 
the docket, the respondent having made 
certain improvements in its service and 
equipment. 

April 19: Order approving agreement 
dated October 21, 1931, between the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. and 
the Middle States Telephone Co. of IIli- 
nois, relative to the construction, mainte- 
nance and use of an underground commu- 
nicating wire line crossing, encased in a 
two-inch galvanized iron pipe conduit, at a 
point north of Kelsey, Mason county. 

April 19: Order approved authorizing 
the Winnebago County Telephone Co. to 
sell land in the township of Rockford, 
Winnebago county, to H. S. Hicks for the 
sum of $1,000. 

April 19: Order approved authorizing 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. to sell, and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Illinois to purchase the interest in cer- 
tain telephone property situated in the 
county of Cook for the consideration of 
the sum of $641.72. 

April 19: Order approving lease between 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as lessor, 
and the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., as lessee, covering certain toll equip- 
ment in the city of Highland Park, for 
the term beginning June 30, 1931, and 
until terminated by. the parties of the lease 
or by the commission, at a monthly rental 
of $313.67. 

April 19: Order approving lease be- 
tween the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., as 
essor, and the American Telephone & 
Tel ‘graph Co., as lessee, covering certain 
toll equipment in the city of Mt. Vernon, 
for the term beginning December 9, 1931. 
and until terminated by the parties of the 

(Please turn to page 39.) 
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NATIONAL 
SPLICING SLEEVES 


Prove Value In 


Emergency Need 


When wind, snow, sleet and ice have played 
havoc with the lines and made maintenance 
and repair work tremendously hard, then 
National Splicing Sleeves prove the lineman’s 
true friend. Nationals are easy to install, 
with them more joints can be made in a given 
time with less strain than any other way. 
Every joint will be uniform with every other, 
all will be unbreakable (no work to be done 


over) and all have high conductivity. That’s 





why many companies carry a good supply of 





National Double 
Tube Sleeves. 
Made exact to 
size ranging 
from 17 B & §&§ 
to 4/0 B & § 
Strand. 


Nationals in reserve for emergency service 
only. Order your “Trouble Supply” of these 


trouble shooters today. 


“If It’s a Splice—Make It a National” 








Completed National Splice 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Topeka, was the final speaker of the after- 
noon. His subject was “Your Dealings 
With the Public.” Mr. Kercher was em- 
phatic on the matter of public sentiment. 
All telephone people having any contact 
with customers should carefully consider 
everything they say or do. 

“The viewpoint that I want to have you 
get particularly is how to meet your trou- 
bles,” “This is merely nothing 
more or less than your relations with your 
customers, or relations with the 


ager, 


said he. 


your 
public. 

“IT would like to lay down one real funda- 
mental thought on this particular subject. 
It is this: If there is ever a time for you 


Annual Convention of Kansas Association 


(Continued from page 20.) 


to know how to talk your business, it is 
right now. Why? Much as I dislike to 
use the word—the answer, of course, is 
‘the depression. As revenues go down, 
expense items begin to stick out and be- 
come noticeable. 

Just so, when people have a _ harder 
struggle to pay their bills, they scrutinize 
more closely than ever the cost of any 
service which they buy. In short, they be- 
gin to ask why a charge is made, what the 
elements are which determine that charge, 
how it is arrived at, and why perhaps it 
should not go down. 

Exactly the same thing is true of service. 
A customer gives more specific attention to 














Operator ? 

| It has a very important meaning. 
much or tell much. 
| while. 


than catching up. 


position. 


as time goes on. 


to use it as a giant.” 





mental capacity. 


Great I Am.” 


it out in peremptory orders. 


she expresses them in her own life. 


Morac: 


rather than down on you. 





THE MODERN CHIEF OPERATOR 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Did you ever consider what your title, “Chief,” signifies, Miss Chief 


Of course, the title alone does not mean 
We make the title worth while. 


I have in mind two kinds of chief operators I have met among many others. | 
One may be defined partly in the words of Shakespeare, “Drest in a little brief 
authority,” which she uses as a stick to defend her inability to cope with 
situations for which she spends too little time learning to handle. 
to grow big enough for the title one is already holding, especially in this modern 
day. One should be keeping up and going forward from day to day rather | 


In the latter case, one is rather inclined to slump down and take things as 
they come, whether she can handle them or otherwise. 
Why work for it as though | did not have it yet?” she argues with | 
herself, forgetting that she should work not only to hold it but to hold it better 


The other type of chief operator is one who may also be defined, in part, 
by a quotation: “It is excellent to have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 


This sort of a chief operator is a driver rather than a leader. 
how well she understands her responsibilities, she will never accomplish more 
than getting hand work out of her employes because she subordinates their 
Of course, the service employes render under her direct super- | 
vision is often similar to automatic service, because it goes right on at the same | 
pace 24 hours a day, while her service lags in her absence. | 


Today’s requirements call for not only a chief operator, but also a modern 

| chief operator, who takes the lead in guiding her operators. 
mental capacity above their mechanical performance. 

| person, but just an ordinary girl who is not ashamed to be seen searching her 
instruction books whenever she is in doubt as to how to handle a situation. She 
is not afraid to pass on her information in a constructive way, rather than doling 


She is enthusiastic and very much in earnest about the service. 
that she creates the same spirit in her employes. 
| enthusiasm, loyalty, and other things of a like nature to her employes because 
No, she is not an unusual girl. 
just as likely to see her in a very small exchange as we are in a city exchange. | 
Be the best of whatever you are, then folks will look up to you | 
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It is hard 


“After all, I have the 


No matter 





Her name is “The 
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She is not an unusual 


It is natural 
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what he gets for his money, and just how 
it is given him. Economists tell the truth, 
when they say that hard times make better 
or more critical buyers. When times are 
good, we do not have to meet nearly as 
many objections, criticisms, or questions 
concerning our business. When business 
tightens up, these things come to the front. 

There is not a single thing about our 
business that the public cannot know, so it 
is particularly plain that it is up to us to 
know the reasons for everything we do, 
but still more important to know how to 
tell it. 

Learn to talk your business. Learn to 
sell your ideas. The best salesman of any 
commodity is the man who knows most 
about it. If a customer comes to you 
with a complaint or an inquiry, is not that 
a golden opportunity for you to tell your 
story to the customer? 

Perhaps the best telephone man after all 
is the one who knows most about his busi- 
ness and knows how to tell it. I think that 
we can truthfully say that we have always 
given more and more for the money which 
our customers pay us. When I think of 
the tremendous improvements which we 
all have made in the service which we offer 
our customers and the comparatively small 
change in charges, I wonder sometimes if 
it would not be absolutely fair to say that 
the cost of the service has been decreased. 

I wish to call your attention to one 
phase which has come up for much discus- 
sion at this time, and that is the erroneous 
claim that telephone rates should fluctuate 
with the prices of all kinds of commodities. 
It is a good time for us to get a thorough 
understanding of this particular question. 

We must realize that a business which 
cannot take any of the peaks certainly can- 
not take only the valleys; it could not 
long survive. A commodity which perhaps 
in 1928 was several times its present price, 
gave the seller of that commodity an op- 
portunity to lay up something for the bad 
days. 

That sort of a situation does not apply to 
utility rates. They must hold to some kind 
of a level which will give a reasonably 
fair return in good times as well as in 
bad. That fact is just as important to the 
public as it is to the utility. 

This is the point that I want to drive 
home! The public has a very definite in- 
terest in seeing to it that a public service 
utility can keep on giving service. The 
public has a definite interest in aiding us 
to maintain a reasonable rate. On the wall 
of my office for years has hung a framed 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln which 
says: 

‘Public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed. Consequently he 
who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
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April 30, 1932. 


decisions. He makes statutes and decisions 
possible or impossible to execute. 

[I want to leave his thoughts with you. 
Just think them over for a moment. We 
think we have troubles, and we do. But 
wha: did Lincoln have on his hands in the 
way of trouble? He had a civil war. 

If there is such power in molding public 
sentiment as Abraham Lincoln so dramat- 
ically describes, it only goes back to just 
one thought; and that is that fair facts 
fairly told is a duty which we owe our- 
selves and owe to the public. 

In a time like this when conditions are 
nervous and troubles lift themselves per- 
haps even out of proportion to their real 
importance, it is more incumbent upon us 
than ever to know the reasons which un- 
derlie our business and all of its phases 
and it is still more important to know how 
to tell them. Perhaps troubles and hard 
times are in reality an opportunity to sell 
ourselves to the public and to more sin- 
cerely gain the public confidence.” 


Following the four talks, the various 
committees reported. 
The resolutions committee through 


Chairman I. IF. Krehbiel, presented these 


resolutions which were unanimously 


adopted : 

“That this association express its appre- 
ciation to its officers for the commendable 
way in which the affairs of the association 
have been handled during the past year. 

That the 
important part of our conventions that is 


this association acknowledge 


supplied by the manufacturers and extend 
its thanks and appreciation to those exhibi- 
tors for their cooperation at this time. 

That the association extend its thanks to 
the Chamber of Commerce of Topeka for 
the many courtesies extended during our 
gathering here. 

That we extend our greetings to the offi- 
cers and members of other states who have 
journeyed to Topeka to meet with us at 
this time. 

That as this 32nd annual convention is 
brought to a close, we return to our homes 
with a firm and steadfast resolution to 
continue to maintain the telephone industry 
on the 


that has 


guided our efforts at all times in the past.” 


high plane of service 

“Whereas, the Angel of Death has en- 
tered the ranks of the Kansas Telephone 
Association since our las‘ meeting and has 
summoned to their last reward two of our 
loved and respected fellow members, and 

Whereas, the departed Harry N. 
and C, 
and enthusiasm for the good of our asso- 


Faris 
G. Scriven, by their true loyalty 


ciation and the business in which we are all 
engaged, have endeared themselves to all 
of us, and 

\Vhereas this association acknowledges 
the many services freely rendered to this 
association and its members by our de- 
paried friends, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the Kan- 
sas Telephone Association that we mourn 


TELEPHONY 


friends 


Harry N. 
Faris and C. G. Scriven and will always 


the loss of our good 


revere their memory as we carry on the 
labors in which they have performed so 
valuable a part, and 

3e It Further Resolved, that the secre- 
tary of the association send a copy of these 
the families of our absent 
bro:hers, and to TELEPHONY.” 


resolutions to 


These officers were reelected: Samuel 


Tucker, Pleasan‘on, president; Fred Coul- 


son, Abilene, vice-president; T. L. You- 
mans, Osawatomie, second vice-president ; 
and H. B. Couch, Topeka, secretary. Ran- 


ford Dunlap, Kansas City, Mo., was elected 
treasurer, and H. A. Dennis, Kansas City, 
Mo., assistant treasurer. Five drectors to 
serve on the board were voted on and re- 
elected for another term. 

Foster Laming, 
Clark, Salina; H. M. 
Walter Pedigo, 
Pratt; R. B. Fegan, Junction City; C. J 
York, Girard; C. A. Ulffers, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Fred Coulson, Abilene; G. W. Nim- 
ocks, Scandia; J. A. Abilene, 
and R. R. Bunce, Topeka. 


The board consists of: 
Tonganoxie; H. J. 
Cox, Kansas City, Mo.; 


Gustafson, 


While this session was on, the operators 
and traffic forces met in ano‘her part of 
the hotel. Miss Anne Barnes, Des Moines, 
Iowa, special traffic representative, United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
spoke on the “Spirit of Cooperation.” 

Miss Manta J. Elder, operator, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Ottawa, 


chief 


Kans., then conducted an operators’ school 
Miss 
Guild, dean of women, Washburn College, 


and round table discussion. Susan 
Topeka, then presented an interesting travel 
talk, “A Trip to Mexico.” 

S. M. Haraway, traffic supervisor, South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City, 
talk that 
His subject, “Economies 


Mo., closed the session with a 
was most timely. 
in the Provision of Traffic Forces,” is fac- 
ing almost every manager and chief oper- 
ator. Mr. Hardaway proved from actual 
that 
can be operated with a less force than is 


studies made almost any exchange 


used and still give good service. 
work 


operator,” is Mr. Haraway’s opinion. “The 


“Leave much paper to the night 
small office chief operator can reduce the 
force most rapidly by taking her place 
at the switchboard and directing opera- 
tions while handling calls herself.” 

The convention closed with a lanquet, 
entertainment and dance Wednesday eve- 
ning. S. W. Black, and Laming 
had engaged an entire night club troupe 


Foster 


for the occasion and the telephone folks 


made merry until a late hour. I. F. Kreh- 
biel, Salina, acted as toastmaster. His 
duties were light because not a_ single 


speaker was permitted to gain the floor. 
That made a perfect evening. 

A good crowd, a great time, old friend- 
ships and new ones, an array of worthwhile 
speakers—that was the 32nd annual Kansas 
telephone association convention. 
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WANTS 
AN 


ECHO ? 


Improvements in GENERAL 
Dry Batteries are the result of 
original researches in our own 
laboratories. 


Imitations of GENERAL 
STORM KING DURO POWR 
Batteries can not be expected to 
have the full value of ALL the 
developments. 


Who wants an Echo anyway? 


PROOF: Hook up a 
GENERAL STORM 
KING DURO POWR 
Telephone Battery with 


ANY other cell. Date 
both. At replacement 
time, test both. lf 


STORM KING is not 
the better Battery, we 
will refund its cost. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 





INCORPORATED 
CLEVELAND, O. 
General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
TORONTO, Canada 
Makers of all types of dependable 
Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and General Use. 
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The Elimination of the Small Exchange 


Company Looks Within Plant for Economies in Operation Without Decreasing 
Standard of Service—Experiences in Abandoning Small Exchanges and Sup- 
plying Service in Various Ways—Address Before Ohio Telephone Convention 


By Wm. C. Henry, 


General Manager, Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


Beginning along about 1921 and continu- 
ing up to 1929, our company, in common 
with most other telephones, spent a large 
part of our time in adjusting rates to fairly 
adequate levels. Service rates were first 
adjusted at the larger exchanges; we were 
following the natural course of plugging 
up the biggest leaks first. This accom- 
plished, rates were raised at the smaller 
exchanges. 

lor the three 
companies 


past years or so, most 
have turned their 
attention to employes sales activities. This 
was the logical thing to do, because we 
were facing for the first time a loss in 
telephones, a large decrease in long distance 
calls, and declining gross revenues. 


telephone 


3y the end of 1931, most companies had 
recorded a net loss in stations in spite of 
the splendid cooperation of our employes 
in selling service, and for the first quarter 
of this year the curve of total revenues has 
continued slowly downward. 

Meanwhile the expenses of telephone 
companies have continued at practically the 
same level. I know of no telephone com- 
pany which has cut wages, and few regu- 
lar employes have been laid off. 

Wages, maintenance, and 
interest charges have not decreased, while 
taxes have continued to increase to the 
point of making tax collectors out of our 
companies for the benefit of county, state 
and federal governments. 

Although we are justified in a number 
of cases, we would 
raise telephone rates at this time. 


depreciation, 


scarcely attempt to 
Thus, 
we are forced to look within our own com- 
panies for economies in operation that can 
be effected without in any way decreasing 
our standard of service. 

As the result of an analysis of our ex- 
changes, we believe that a sizeable saving 
ili Operating expenses can be accomplished 
by the elimination of a large number of 
our smaller exchanges and that such action 
will improve the grade of service, both 
local and toll, which will be furnished the 
subscribers affected. 

3y small exchanges I refer to those with 
less than 300 subscribers. I fix the num- 
ber at 300 subscribers because exchanges 
of this size normally produce a traffic load 
that can be handled by one operator. In 
these exchanges the maximum net rate that 
ve can get is $2 per month for rural or 
village party-line residence telephones. 

Several years ago we took the manager 
or trouble-shooter away from these small 


exchanges and “shot the 


trouble” from 


an adjoining county-seat town; or in some 
cases one troubleman has two or more ex- 
changes to take care of. We have placed 
the operating at these exchanges on an 
agency or contract basis so that the total 
traffic cost does not exceed $100 per 
month. 

Yet, in spite of these economies, the fact 
remains that these small exchanges still do 

















“Subscribers of the Small Exchange Are 
Primarily Interested in Receiving the Best 
Telephone Service Possible for the Monthly 
Rental They Pay,” Says Mr. Henry. ‘‘The 
Savings in Operating Expenses and the Im- 
provement in Service That Can Be Made 
Points to the Elimination of Many of These 
Smal! Exchanges.’’ 


not earn a fair return on the value of the 
property involved, after paying operating 
expenses, taxes, and an adequate provision 
for annual depreciation. 

It is, of course, apparent that as the 
number of these 
small exchanges, the red figures represent- 
ing the annual operating loss on the books 
grow larger. 

To illustrate the point, an exchange of 300 


subscribers decrease in 


subscribers with the switchboard operated 
on an agency basis of $100 per month, must 
carry a cost of $4 per year, per telephone, 
for operators’ wages. A similar exchange 
with only 150 subscribers must carry an 
annual charge for operators’ wages of $8 
per telephone, because the operating force 
cannot be decreased below 


one operator. 


Thus, in a small exchange, the biggest 


34 


item of expense that can be eliminated is 
that of operators’ wages. 

In calculating capital expenditures, we 
use a figure of 18 per cent as the annual 
carrying charge to cover interest, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance, taxes and insurance. On 
this basis we are justified in spending 
almost $7,000 in plant and equipment to 
eliminate an annual expense of $1,200 in 
operators’ wages. 

During the past four years our company 
has eliminated six exchanges, and we have 
10 or 12 more marked for elimination as 
soon as we can get around to them. Please 
do not misunderstand me; all small ex- 
changes cannot be abandoned. Some oi 
them are too far away from another ex- 
change, or for one of several reasons their 
elimination is impractical. Nor do I believe 
that all small exchanges can be eliminated 
in the same manner. 

Each exchange must be studied sepa- 
rately from several angles; and the method 
used in its elimination must prove in, for 
that particular exchange, from a practical, 
physical and financial standpoint. 

We have abandoned three exchanges by 
carrying the subscribers into an adjoining 
exchange on open-wire, party-line circuits. 
At one exchange this involved a two-arm 
lead on each of two roads for a distance 
of almost five miles. We were obliged to 
maintain a pole line on one of the roads 
for long distance circuits anyway, and a 
lead was already maintained on the other 
road for rural subscribers’ lines. 

Another one of our exchanges was con- 
solidated with a second office by erecting 
a 50-pair cable for a distance of a little 
over two miles. Two other exchanges 
located six and eight miles, respectively, 
from a county-seat town were eliminated 
by the installation of Automatic Electric 
Co. common battery, harmonic ringing, 
dial exchanges, on an unattended basis. 

Still another exchange will be aban- 
doned the last of this month by installation 
of North Electric Co., all-relay, common 
battery, dial equipment with 10-party har- 
monic ringing. 

I am advocating no one of these four 
methods which we have used, except as it 
proves in for the particular exchange un- 
der consideration. 

The subscribers on each of the exchanges 
which we have abandoned are receiving am 
improved service as a result of the change. 
At four of the six exchanges already 
eliminated and at the seventh which will be 
gone by the end of this month, we have 
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April 30, 1932. 


changed the service from magneto, code 
ringing, to common battery, ten-party har- 
monic service. 

In three cases the party-line rate was in- 
creased 25 cents a month by the change. 
This was accomplished without any rate 
case, by having the subscribers accept the 
common battery service of the adjoining 
exchange. 

As each subscriber of the small mag- 
neto exchange agreed to take the common 
battery service, he was disconnected from 
the magneto exchange and connected to the 
adjoining town. Within a few weeks there 
were no subscribers left on the magneto 
exchanges, and in addition to abandoning 
the exchange, the rates had been increased. 
The three exchanges handled in this way 
each had from 85 to 100 subscribers. 

The subscribers of three other small ex- 
changes were given common battery dial 
service at the time their exchange was 
All three are on an unattended 
basis with alarms extended over toll trunks 
to the adjoining exchange. 

It is, of course, possible to install either 
of two magneto, automatic 
switching equipment, without the dial, and 
magneto telephone. With this 
type of equipment, the subscriber’s call, is 
extended over a trunk to an operator at the 
adjoining exchange, where the operator 
takes the number desired and dials the 
called party, back over another trunk, or 
in some cases over one side of the same 
trunk, 

We have, however, found this type of 
All calls 
must come in and go back over the trunk 
lines, and this requires too many trunks and 
too much depends on the trunks. 

Magneto subscribers do not ring off 
when through talking and their lines are 
tied up. Magneto automatic central office 
equipment is not as free from trouble as 
common battery automatic equipment. Also, 
the item of operators’ wages is not entirely 
eliminated when magneto, manual tele- 
phones are used; it is merely extended to 
the control exchange. 


abandoned. 


makes of 


using the 


service not entirely satisfactory. 


These are some of the reasons why we 
prefer to install dial telephones and give 
common battery, full harmonic service 
where automatic central office equipment is 
installed. 

Several years ago we stopped purchasing 
magneto equipment, both central office and 
telephones, and adopted a program to elimi- 
nate magneto telephone service. We believe 
part of the for the loss in rural 
subscribers is the fact that we have not 
kept rural telephone service abreast of the 
times. 


reason 


The farmer has an automobile, electric 
lights, and a radio; but we have been con- 
tent to ask him to keep on turning the 
crank on the same magneto telephone he 
has had for over 25 years. That, however, 
opens up an entirely different subject which 
my time and topic do not allow me to 
discuss. 


TELEPHONY 


Elimination of the small exchange also 
makes it possible for us to render a much 
better toll service to the subscribers 
affected. When an exchange is abandoned, 
the subscribers are always connected to a 
county seat or a large exchange. When 
they call for long distance, they are an- 
swered at once by one of several long dis- 
tance operators working at a toll board 
with an adequate number of toll circuits to 
handle the flow of long distance traffic. 
Their toll call is completed without delay, 
and in a manner which under normal busi- 
ness conditions should increase this class of 
traffic. 

There are, of course, arguments against 
the abandonment of the small exchanges. 
The small town or village does not like to 
lose its local “central,’”’ which in most cases 
furnishes them on occasion with a sort of 
private secretarial service as well as tele- 
phone service. They hate to lose the em- 
ployment afforded one or more of their 
local people as switchboard operators. They 
question having to take their money or to 
mail their checks for telephone service to 
the adjoining town. 

We find, however, that these objections 
are not nearly as serious as they at first 
appear. When the matter is fully and care- 
fully explained by personal contact with 
the subscribers, their 
overcome. 


objections can be 

The business man of the small exchange 
readily appreciates the improvement in 
service that is possible with harmonic, 
common battery equipment, and the better 
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grade of 24-hour service, both local and 
toll, that he will receive from his connec- 
tion to a larger exchange. 

If the local operator is offered employ- 
ment at the larger exchange, the majority 
of the subscribers, who are also her 
friends, are satisfied. 

After all, we find that the subscribers of 
the small exchange are primarily interested 
in receiving the best telephone service pos- 
sible for the monthly rental which they 
pay us. 

It is our opinion that the saving in oper- 
ating expenses and the improvement in 
service that can be made points to the 
elimination of as many of these small 
exchanges as possible. 


Swiss Subscribers to Have New 


Form of Service. 

United States Commercial Attache 
Charles E. Lyon, Berne, Switzerland, re- 
ports that all telephone subscribers in 
Switzerland having automatic dials will 
have a new form of service offered them, 
beginning with this coming summer. For 
an annual fee of 5 francs ($1), the follow- 
ing notation will be appended to their name, 
address, and telephone number in the di- 
rectory: “When no reply, call No. 11.” 

If the caller wishes a message delivered, 
or wants information as to the whereabouts 
or time of return of the person called, he 
can apply for such service to “No. 11,” 
which is the telephone administration’s in- 
formation bureau. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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COPPER—BRONZE—COPPERWELD 


DROP—BRIDLE—INSIDE 


INSULATION OF RUBBER, COTTON AND WAX 
TO MEET OUR SPECIFICATIONS WHICH COVER 
THE LONG LIFE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE TELEPHONE INDUSTRY 





DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTORS— GraybaR 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Northern Ohio Company Pur- 
chases “All-Relay” Exchange. 
The Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 

Bellevue, Ohio, has purchased 

equipment for an ‘“All-Relay” 


complete 
unattended 








Cabinet Containing Relay Equipment for 


Unattended ‘All-Relay” Small Dial Ex- 

change Purchased by the Northern Ohio 

Telephone Co. Harmonic Ringing Machines 

and Power Equipment Are Contained in a 
Separate Location. 

automatic exchange from the North Elec- 

tric Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 

The switchboard, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, consists of a 50-line 
“All-Relay” unit, and was designed and 
built to the specifications of W. C. Henry, 
general manager of the Northern Ohio 
company. It is equipped for 10-party har- 
monic ringing and includes a power panel 
and floating charge equipment. 

Before being shipped to the telephone 
company, this. equipment was exhibited at 
the annual convention of the Ohio Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association in Colum- 
bus on April 12 and 13. Many telephone 
men were enabled to view it in operation. 


Personal. 

W. S. Vivian, Chicago, Ill, until re- 
cently vice-president in charge of public 
relations for the Middle West Utiltiies 
Co., has joined the sales organization of 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., to contact public utili- 
ties in the interest of the Majestic re- 
frigerator. Mr. Vivian was for many 
years connected with the Independent tele- 
phone field, first in Michigan and then with 
the national organizations. In this work 
he became acquainted with thousands of 
telephone people. 

He became associated with the Middle 
West Utilities Co. in 1923 as director of 


public relations. More recently he served 








as chairman of the public-speaking com- 
mittee of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, which developed these activities to 
upward of 30,000 talks a year. 





Stromberg-Carlson Will Hold An- 
nual Sales Conference. 

Discussion of 1932-33 merchandising and 
sales policies will be the theme of the 
1932 annual sales conference of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Friday 
and Saturday, May 6 and 7, at the com- 
pany’s plant in Rochester, N. Y. Optimism 
and confidence in the future telephone and 
radio business prevails among Stromberg- 
Carlson officials and sales representatives 
as the conference nears, and it is expected 
to be one of the most spirited meetings 
held in years. 

A special sales conference will be held in 
San Francisco for sales representatives in 
the west coast territory. This will be under 
the direction of F. K. Cannon, Pacific 
Coast manager. 

The first day of the Rochester conference 
will be given over to radio. 

W. Roy McCanne, president and general 
manager, will open the meeting by welcom- 
ing the delegates to Rochester. Ray H. 
Manson, vice-president and chief engineer, 
will talk on “Engineering Developments in 
Radio During the Past Year.” 

“Policy Administration” will be the sub- 
ject of an address by George A. Scoville, 
vice-president and sales manager. Follow- 
ing Mr. Scoville, Harry A. Beach, radio 
sales manager, will discuss “Vital Elements 
in Present-Day Merchandising.” Benjamin 
Gross of Gross-Brennan, Inc., Stromberg- 
Carlson New York representatives, will 
speak on “Selling Radio Equipment.” 

The annual sales conference banquet will 
be held in the plant dining room at 6:30 
p. m. An elaborate program has_ been 
arranged and it promises to be the gala 
affair it has been in past years. 

On Saturday morning “Telektor Remote 
Control Radio” will be discussed by Lee 
McCanne, radio engineer, and E. A. Reinke, 
commercial sales manager, will speak on 
“Selling Program Service Equipment.” 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
the telephone. 

Jack Knabb, Lyddon, Hanford & Froh- 
man, Inc., Rochester advertising agency, 
will discuss “Revenue Builders Plan for 
1932,” a sales and advertising campaign de- 
signed to help telephone operating com- 
panies to increase their revenue. 

“Selling Telephone Equipment and Sup- 
plies” will be the subject of a talk by Ben 
Woodbury, telephone sales manager. 

Salesmen and representatives from all 
parts of the United States and Canada will 
be present at the conference. 
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The following branch managers, repre- 
sentatives and salesmen are expected: 

Rochester territory: J. T. Barrett, J. E. 
Finley, F. N. Anibal, C. W. Watson, C. E. 
Heston, R. H. Barger, J. C. Snyder, W. H. 
Mestler, L. A. Randall and C. H. 
mann. 

Chicago territory: C. W. Schafer, H. T. 
McCaig, C. F. Sanders, M. W. Redmond, 
C. H. Knapp, W. H. Pride, W. C. Cald- 
well, J. D. Kratz, B. H. Merriman, W. J. 
Pfaender, J. R. Thompson and J. A. Frye. 

Kansas City territory: A. J. Roberts, 
A. B. Preble, K. G. Gillespie, P. Wine- 
miller, C. D. Kinne, J. P. Galligan, C. A. 
Sweet, T. C. Thompson, C. E. 
O. C. McCanne. 

Gross-Brennan, Inc., New York repre- 
sentatives: Benjamin Gross, Herbert A. 
Brennan, L. L. Spencer, W. I. Brunner, R. 
J. Cashman, W. L. Collins, F. McCloskey, 
J. A. Prestele, M. P. Fitzpatrick, P. B. 

Frederick Cook and C. G. 


3erg- 


Phillips and 


Collison, 
Erickson. 
Davis-Hunt, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.: R 
Davis, C. J. Hunt and G. E. Davis. A. 
Barg, Inc., Chicago; A. C. =, 
Gilhooley and C. J. Tresslar. Crawford- 
McCauley, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.: A. B. 
Crawford and J. E. McCauley. F. Howard 
Waite, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; F. Howard 


c. 
J. 


3areg, 

















W. R. McCanne, President and General 
Manager of Stromberg-Carison Telephone 
Mfg. Co., Will Welcome the Salesmen to 
the Annual Conference at Rochester, N. Y. 


Waite. P. D. Myers, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: P. D. Myers. 

Canada: N. W. Baldwin, J. W. McNair, 
A. McDonald, R. A. Hackbusch, J. A. 
Berger, L. E. LaFleur, H. L. Fallis, F. L. 
Grout, J. C. Mackay, A. S. McPhail: 
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\pril 30, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Conitnued from page 31.) 


lease or by the commission, at a monthly 
rental of $735.92. 

April 20: Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s 
I. C. C. No. 2, applicable to Milan ex- 
change effective May 10, filed and no action 
taken. 

April 20: Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s 
I. C. C. 1, revised sheet 6, applicable to 
Moline and East Moline, including the 
present East Moline, Moline and Rock 
Island schedules, service to Milan without 
additional charge, effective May 10, filed 
and no action taken. 

April 20: Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s 
lst revised sheets 10 and 11 to I. C. C. 2, 
filed relative to special toll rates; filed 


for purpose of eliminating a special toll 


TELEPHONY 


rate of 5 cents now in effect between its 
exchanges located at Moline, Rock Island 
and Milan, effective May 10. No action 
was taken by commission. 

April 20: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co.’s I. C. C. 3, filed applicable to Chats- 
worth exchange, rates authorized by order 
in case 20683, effective May 1, 1932. No 
action was taken by the commission. 

April 20: Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Co.’s I. C. C. 2 applicable to Goreville 
exchange, authorized by order in case 
20749, effective May 1, 1932. No action 
was taken by the commission. 

April 20: El Paso Telephone Co.’s I. C. 
C. 1 filed, relative to service connection, 
move and change charges, effective May 
9. No action taken by commission. 

April 26: Hearing in Chicago before 
Commissioner Samuel on complaint of the 
commission on its own motion against the 
Middle States Telephone Co. to show cause 
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why there should not be a reduction in 
rates for telephone service in the cities of 
Pekin, Park Ridge, DesPlaines and vicini- 
ties. 

KANSAS. 

May 12: Hearing in Basil, Kingman 
county, on complaint of the Alameda Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Belmont Telephone Ex- 
change. 

MINNESOTA, 

April 18: Approval granted joint appli- 
cation of N. J. Lien, individual owner of 
the Blackduck Telephone Co., to sell and 
transfer his telephone property located at 
Blackduck and territory adjacent thereto 
to Nielen Lien, Herbert J. Lien and Carla 
A. Lien. 

May 3: Hearing in Thief River Falls on 
application of the Excell Union Telephone 
Co. for authority to discontinue the toll 
line service to Thief River Falls now fur- 
nished to the Viking Telephone Co. 








4 AYER & LORD TIE Co 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE POLES 
RAILROAD CROSS TIES — LUMBER — TIMBER PRODUCTS — FENCE POSTS — PILING 


Wood Treatments and Preservation 
Plants — Carbondale, Ill., _ Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., | North Little Rock, Ark., Montgomery, Ala. 








Marine Ways — Paducah, Kentucky 
CREOSOTE OIL PREVENTS DECAY 








...to help gain 
RURAL STATIONS 


a simple and effective letter cam- 
paign and a plan easily worked by 
your present employes at very 
nominal cost, to gain rural stations. 





Last December, this plan was 
tested in 50 small exchanges and 
added $5.00 in annual rental rev- 
enue for each dollar spent, besides 
securing many additional prospects 
for this Spring. 

If you have 25 or more possible 
prospects for rural subscribers you 


can afford this simple and produc- 
tive campaign. 


Write for particulars and a free 
specimen letter. 


BUSINESS AID SERVICE 


1101 MIDLAND BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















TELERING 


The Solution to Your Ringing Problems 


FULLY 


GUARANTEED! Suitable for the largest 


Central Office or the 
Smallest P. B. X. 


Directly converts Commer- 
cial Alternating Current 
to Telephone Ringing Cur- 


rent. 


POSITIVELY NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 


Size 12”x9”x5” 
ONLY ONE CONTACT! First Cost Is Practically 


Tria! Orders 
Invited. 


INSTALL IT—THEN FORGET IT 
Price $44.00—F. O. B. ELYRIA 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INc., ELYRIA, OHIO 


the ONLY Cost. 








Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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During recent years 

JROMM S10 £ have been privileged 
a PHuOoNn © appraise Telephone 
Lh a Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 






ee® 


! 
INDIANAPOLIS 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 











CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


AMERICAN TELECHRONOMETER CO. 
White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 











COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
TIFIED 


Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 














™ The New Stewart Cable 
™ Tester will locate your wet 
®% spots and lightning trouble. 
Patented balanced coil that 
will not carry by on the ar- 
mor. Price $49.00. Sent on 
trial. 

STEWART BROTHERS 

Ottawa, Illinois 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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May 10: Hearing in Pine River on 
complaint of the Business Men’s Club of 
Pine River relative to charges made to 
non-subscribers, also charges made for 
calls after office hours and of unsatisfac- 
tory telephone service furnished by the 
Pine River Rural Telephone Co. 


Missouri. 

April 15: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint of H. M. Gooding, et al., vs. the 
Western Telephone Corp. of Missouri, ask- 
ing a reduction in rates at Atlanta. 

New York. 

April 28: Hearing in Albany on peti- 
tion. of the Schoharie Valley Telephone 
Co., Inc., to transfer its telephone works 
and system to The Middleburgh Telephone 
Co. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

April 7: Hearing held in Raleigh on 

petition of city of Lincolnton for lower 


rates from the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
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OHIO. 

May 12: Hearing on the application of 
the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. on revision 
of rates in New Philadelphia and Dover. 
Postponed to this date from April 6. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

April 4: Approval granted the acquisi- 
tion by the Denver & Ephrata Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of the properties of the 
Manheim Telephone Co., operating in Man- 
heim and vicinity. 

WISCONSIN. 

April 21: Perry Hollandale Telephone 
Co., operating rural telephone lines near 
Hollandale and Blanchardville, authorized 
to make a temporary reduction in rates 
from $16 to $12 a year. 

Most of the company’s 87 subscribers 
are stockholders. 

April 25: Continued hearing begun on 
rates and practices of Wisconsin Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. Testimony of J. H. Bickley, 
investigator for commission, on April 25, 
devoted to Madison exchange maintenance 
expenses. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Financial. 

PRINCETON, ILL.—A meeting of the board 
of directors of the Bureau County Co- 
Operative Telephone Co., now being or- 
ganized in this county, was held recently 
for the purpose of going over the proposed 
by-laws of the new company and discussing 
capitalization. 

The directors decided to capitalize the 
new company for $100,000 and will offer 
for sale 5,000 shares of stock at $20 a 
share. The company is not a dividend- 
paying organization, therefore the Illinois 
Commerce Commission has no jurisdiction 
over its operation and rates. These are 
governed by statute laws which does not 
permit the company to operate for profit. 
The cost of the new plant is roughly 
estimated at between $200,000 and $300,000. 

It is reported the by-laws provide that 
each telephone subscriber must own at 
least one share of stock and the number 
of shares which one person may vote be 
limited to 10. 

Construction. 


SALEM, Inp.—The construction of a new 
building to house the local exchange of 
the Southern Indiana Telephone Co. is 
now under way and being rushed to com- 
pletion. 

The exchange was totally destroyed by 
fire recently causing estimated damages of 
$20,000. A new switchboard and other 
equipment are to be installed in the new 
building upon its completion. E. S. Welch, 
district manager, of Seymour, is in charge 
of the construction work. 


Elections. 


Farr Haven, N. B., Can.—Officers of 
the Maritime Rural Telephone Co., Ltd., 
as elected at the annual meeting here on 
April 1 are as follows: Geo. D. Waters, 
president; Jerome Weisbrot, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Seward Welch, treasurer; L. E. 
Dolbow, secretary; M. H. Dolbow, traffic 
manager; Al. Mesirov, business manager ; 
Paul R. Sand, counsel. 

Geo. W. Dolbow, who has been presi- 
dent of the company since 1925, was elect- 
ed as chairman of the board. He reported 
that he is accepting the position of travel- 
ing supervising engineer for the Dolbow 
Systems Co. It is understood that this 


company will incorporate at an early date 
and assume another name. 

It is reported the board of directors of 
the Maritime Rural Telephone Co., Ltd., 
have accepted his plans for future con- 
struction of a dial system to replace the 
present common battery and magneto sys- 
tem now in use. 

Miscellaneous. 

PRINCETON, Inp.—Special Judge Gerald 
E, Hall in circuit court here, has denied 
the petition of Forman E. Knowles, re- 
ceiver of a bank at Owensville, for the 
appointment of a receiver for the Owens- 
ville Telephone Co. Following this action, 
the receiver for the bank withdrew his pe- 
tition to compromise. As part of the com- 
promise plan it is understood the telephone 
company was to have paid $700 to the 
bank receiver. 

The court stated there were no legal 
grounds for a receiver in the case and that 
a receiver never should be appointed mere- 
ly on the ground that the appointment 
would do no harm. The original suit was 
filed to collect a note and accrued interest 
alleged to be about $5,000 owed the bank 
by the company. 

Heprick, Iowa.—P. G. Hall, who has 
been resident manager for the Iowa-lIlli- 
nois Telephone Co. here for the past two 
years, has resigned his position, and has 
purchased an electric shop in Newton. 
Roger Thomas, of Richland, will take Mr. 
Hall’s place as manager here. 

New York, N. Y.—In order to continue 
employment for the maximum number of 
employes and in line with action already 
taken by its long lines department, the 
working time of all employes of the gen- 
eral department of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., beginning May 1, 
will be reduced by one- ‘half day a week. 

Eaton, Oxnio—The Eaton Telephone 
Co. on April 25 began a survey of its 
several plants as to the quality of service 
rendered and the possibility of growth. 
This was decided on at a recent meeting 
of officials of the company held here. The 
survey will be concluded May 7 as an- 
nounced by E. G. Morgan, district plant 
superintendent. The plants included in the 
survey are those at Warsaw, Ind.; Sidney, 
Greenville, and New Paris, Ohio. 


Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 
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